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BETTER 


and MERCK Flour-Enrichment 
enable you to make this BETTER 


NE of the greatest single contributions to national nutrition 
is the universal improvement in our diet provided by 
enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the milling industry has 
expected, and we believe has received, the utmost in co-operation 
and service from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 

Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing. 
They provide important operating advantages in continuous 
feeding or batch-mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on receiving outstanding 
mixtures from the outstanding leader in the synthesis, develop- 
ment, and large-scale production of vitamins. 


BETTER 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 
Buffalo, N.Y.-Rahway,N.J. 
St. Louis, Mo.- Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill.- Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

* 

Merck also offers 
No. 36P— VITAMIN MIXTURE 


This is identical in composition with 
No. 36 Vitamin Mixture, except that 
in place of Iron by Hydrogen, Sodium 
Iron Pyro-Phosphate is used. 


Mixtures 
flour BEST 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 


War's Damage 
to Flour Mills 


in Europe 


By J. F. Lockwood 


Technical Director, Henry Simon Ltd. 


* 


* 


The German populace will have to get along with wholemeal 
bread “for years to come,” Mr. Lockwood cencludes after a series 
of surveys of the damage to flour mills in Continental Europe. As 
technical director for one of the leading flour mill machinery manu- 
facturers in Great Britain, Mr. Lockwood probably is the best quali- 
fied person to evaluate the physical condition of the industry in 
Europe. In this article he presents the results of surveys made in 
co-operation with the Supreme Headquarters of the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Forces. This is the second of two reports on the condition 
of the flour milling plants in England and Europe; the first, “The 
Blitzed Mills of Britain,” appeared in this journal last month. 


* 


The Northwestern Miller for an 

article on the condition in which 
the war has left the mills of Europe. 
It happens that within the past few 
months I have made several conti- 
nental journeys, both for my firm 
and on official missions for SHAEF, 
and, although there are details that 
cannot yet be filled in, I can give a 
fairly clear outline of conditions in 
general. 

Broadly speaking, the destruction 
of European flour mills is less than 
was feared. Not very much is yet 
known about the Balkans and east- 
ern Europe, but Denmark and Nor- 
way have apparently not suffered too 
badly, and although a number of 
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Dutch mills have been damaged by 
Shell fire, none has been totally de- 
stroyed and all but one of them are 
able to operate. Fourteen of the 20 
mills in Luxembourg have suffered 
injury, but more than enough work- 
ing capacity remains to meet the 
needs of the people. Some informa- 
tion on milling conditions in Russia 
is now emerging from the visit of 
the Soviet purchasing commission to 
the United States, which has been 
reported in recent issues. In this 
article I shall therefore confine my- 
self to dealing with Belgium, France 
and Germany. 


Belgium 
The milling industries of Belgium 
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The Auer Mill building at Cologne-Deutz, Germany, is shown in 


the above picture. 


A part of the Leysiffer & Litzmann mill is on the 


right. The Auer group of mills, which included some of the finest plants 
in Germany with a total daily capacity of 17,000 bbls, was reduced to 
about one half that capacity as a result of war’s destruction. 
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The Bremer Rolandmuhle at Bremen, Germany, which luckily es- 


caped destruction, stands alone in a desert of wreckage. 


The mill had 


a daily capacity of 4,600 bbls of wheat flour and 2,400 bbls of rye flour 
and is the only mill remaining standing in Bremen. 


and France are widely dissimilar. 
Belgium has always believed in free 
trade, and there has thus been ex- 
tremely severe competition between 
Belgian and imported flour as well as 
among Belgian millers themselves; 
only the most efficient’ mills could 
hope to prosper, and this has led to 
a considerable concentration of the 
total milling capacity in a number 
of relatively large mills; it has also 
led to a standard of technical milling 
ability that is unsurpassed in any 
country in the world. There are just 
over 90 Belgian mills of more than 
about 40 bbls per day capacity, and 
about 55% of the total prewar output 
of flour came from plants of 800 bbls 
and more. 

The aggregate prewar milling ca- 
pacity was about 50,000 bbls per day. 
Six mills have been entirely de- 
stroyed, of which two were very 
large, two of medium size and two 
fairly small; the loss of capacity is 
about 8,000 bbls per day, represent- 
ing approximately 16% of the na- 
tional total. Before the war, how- 
ever, Belgium was overmilled by 
about 60% and the loss is not seri- 
ous; bread is still rationed in Bel- 
gium, but the Belgian industry is 
already milling nearly half its output 
for the British and American armies, 
who are using it for relief purposes. 
Dutch millers are likewise devoting a 
large part of their capacity to meet- 
ing deficiencies of milling capacity in 
western Europe. 

One of the large mills destroyed in 
Belgium is the Moulin Hungaria, a 
2,000-bb1 plant at Louvain. It was 
completely wrecked in 1940 when 
Louvain was in the front line of the 
fighting for a time; the firm at once 
began to erect a new building of mod- 
ern design, but when it was partially 
completed it was severely damaged 


in a series of RAF raids. Once 
again the firm began to build; the 
building is now very nearly finished, 
and the Moulin Hungaria will un- 
doubtedly be the first of the blitzed 
European mills to go into production. 
Another mill that was unfortunately 
but unavoidably destroyed by RAF 
bombing was the 1,000-bbl plant at 
Marchienne-au-Pont, of which Baron 
Cartier de Marchienne, the Belgian 
ambassador in London, is one of the 
largest shareholders. The 3,000-bbl 
Moulin Vilvorde in Brussels was also 
destroyed. 
France 

In France the proportion of large 
and small mills is the reverse of that 
in Belgium. There are about 2,500 
French mills of over 50 bbls and un- 
der 500 bbls capacity, and rather 
more than 75% of the prewar out- 

(Continued on page 23a.) 





Shown above is a picture of the 
Grands Moulins Pantin, Paris, burn- 
ing by night. This mill, which had 
a daily capacity of 5,000 bbls, was 
destroyed by the retreating Nazis in 
1944, Approximately 14% of the mill- 
ing capacity in the Greater Paris 
Area was lost as a result of the war. 
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eation Becomes of Age 


The William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Under the Direction of 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, Has Proven Its Value in Training Craftsmen 


WO weeks ago, on Sept. 26, 

I Dr. C. A. Prosser retired as 

director of the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute after 
having been its director for more 
than 31 years. The retirement of Dr. 
Prosser was marked with a dinner 
in his honor, given jointly by the 
Minneapolis, Minn., Civic and Com- 
merce Association and the directors 
of the institute. He served as the 
school’s first director and through his 
work in vocational education at, the 
Dunwoody Institute has won renown 
as a leader in that field of education. 

Mr. Prosser was succeeded by J. 
R. Kingman, Jr., who has been treas- 
urer and assistant secretary of the 
institute since 1938. He will retain 
the office of treasurer, in addition 
to his new duties as director. He 
was associated with Wells-Dickey Co., 
an investment concern in Minneapo- 
lis, prior to his joining the Dunwoody 
Institute staff. ; 

Dr. Prosser has spent all of his 
adult life in educational work. He 
began as an instructor in the ele- 
mentary school of New Albany, Ind., 
and progressed to the superintenden- 
cy of that city’s school system. From 
there he went to New York where 
he was superintendent of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society for two years. 
From 1910 through 1912 he was as- 
sistant commissioner of education 
for the state of Massachusetts, a po- 
sition he held before coming to Min- 
neapolis to become director of the 
Dunwoody Institute. 

He received his advanced educa- 
tion at DePauw University in In- 
diana and at Columbia University in 
New York City. He also holds sev- 
eral honorary degrees. His abbre- 
viated biographical sketch takes up 
more than 50 lines in Who’s Who in 
America; much of the sketch is a 
listing of the numerous boards and 
commissions that he has served on. 

The large and diversified vocational 
education school bears the name of 
its benefactor. It was opened in De- 
cember, 1914, to “offer free instruc- 
tion in the industrial and mechanical 
arts to the youth of the city of Min- 
neapolis and the state of Minnesota,” 
in keeping with the provisions set 
forth in Mr. Dunwoody’s will. Mr. 
Dunwoody died Feb. 8, 1914, and in 
his will he left approximately $5,- 
000,000 as a trust fund to.be adminis- 
tered by a board of trustees. 

The philanthropist’s great educa- 
tional project was pretty well out- 
lined in a paragraph in his will, which 
stated: 

“Believing that in the multiplied 
facilities for obtaining a liberal edu- 
cation by the youth of this state, 
enough attention has not been given 
to instruction in the industrial and 
mechanical arts, therefore it is my 
purpose to establish and endow a 
school to be called ‘The William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute’ 
wherein shall be taught industrial 
and mechanical arts, giving special 
importance to the difficult handicrafts 
and useful trades, including as of 
special importance the art of milling 
and construction of milling machin- 
ery, and I desire that such school 
be established and maintained and 
such endowment fund be adminis- 
tered by and through a corporation.” 

Mr. Dunwoody’s special interest in 
flour milling came through his asso- 


ciation with the milling industry; his 
name was linked with the early his- 
tory and development of the great 


-manufacturing institution known to- 


day as General Mills, Inc. 

The board of trustees has always 
included a number of men prominent 
in the milling industry. Today the 
board is composed of James F. Bell, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., and C. C. Bovey, F. M. 
Crosby, John Crosby and Henry S. 
Crosby, also of General Mills, Inc; 
R. H. Bennett, mining engineer; Jo- 
seph Chapman, utilities executive; E. 
W. Decker, investment banker; H. 
S. Kingman, bank president; H. W. 
Sweatt, industrialist; R. W. Webb, 
banker; and H. O.,.Hunt, who serves 
as secretary of the board of trustees. 
Mr. Hunt formerly was associated 
with the St. Anthony & Dakota Ele- 
vator Co. 

Mr. Dunwoody was born at New- 
ton, Pa., in 1841 and attended the 
high schools in Newton and in Phila- 
delphia but did not finish the course 
because of illness. He went to work 
first for his uncles in the grain and 
feed business and seven years later 
he went ‘into business for himself. 
He was forced to abandon his busi- 
ness a few years later and upon the 
advice of his physician, he came to 
Minnesota, settling in Minneapolis. 
He was married at the time he came 
to Minneapolis. 

His energy, good judgment and 
business ability enabled him to amass 
a considerable fortune and during his 
life and in his will he gave generous- 
ly to many religious, charitable and 
civic enterprises. The bulk of his 
estate, however, was left to the trust 
fund for the Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute. 

Mr. Dunwoody often expressed his 
opinions about the plight of young 
men whose parents could not afford 
to give their children a proper edu- 
cation. He had been an underpriv- 
ileged boy himself and as he looked 


back on his schooling, he felt that 
too much emphasis was placed on a 
college education and not enough em- 
phasis on training of the young man 
who had to live by the work of his 
hands, and owing to the rules of the 
trade unions, the young men could 
not learn the business as appren- 
tices. 

Vocational school organization in 
Europe was studied and plans were 
made for the Dunwoody Institute. 
As a result, many thousands of young 
men have been trained at the school 
and are filling important positions in 
the manufacturing and _ industrial 
businesses in this country. 

A tract of ground equal in area 
to six city blocks was purchased for 
the site of the institute. The prop- 
erty faces on the Parade Grounds in 
the approximate center of the city 
of Minneapolis. The main building 
is 75 feet wide and 285 feet long. 
The shops extend to the rear of the 
main building. 

Fully equipped shops for use in 
giving the students experience in the 
various courses are located to the 
rear of the main part of the building. 
The baking shop is on the second 
floor and it is equipped with all of 
the latest types of machinery, ovens, 
etc., necessary to give the students 
training in the operation of bakeshop 


equipment. The machine, electrical 
and other shops are __ similarly 
equipped. 


Vocational courses at the institute 
are offered under two general heads, 
day school and evening school. In 
the day school the student gives his 
entire time from 8:30 o’clock in the 
morning until 4:30 o’clock in the 
afternoon, five days a week, to train- 
ing in the school. The length of the 
courses varies from one to two years. 
The evening classes are conducted 
for men and young men who are em- 
ployed during the day and the courses 
vary in length from 5 to 50 lessons. 
The instruction is given from 6:30 





DUNWOODY DIRECTORS—J. R. Kingman, Jr., shown on the left in 
the picture above recently succeeded Dr. C. A. Prosser (right) as di- 
rector of the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute. Mr. King- 
man has been treasurer and assistant secretary of the institute for the 
past seven years and Dr. Prosser retired from the directorship he has 
held since the institute’s founding in 1914. He plans to devote his time 
in the future to writing about work in the field of vocational education. 


‘months in length. 


o’clock until 10:30 o’clock on one 
night or from 7:30 until 9:30 o’clock 
two nights a week, depending upon 
the courses selected. 

The board of trustees has adhered 
closely to Mr. Dunwoody’s specifica- 
tions of the types of courses to 
be offered in the school and the 
institute now has courses in auto- 
mobile work, baking, building con- 
struction, electrical work, general 
mechanics, highway construction and 
surveying, machine shop work, sheet 
metal work, printing, steam and elec- 
tric power, general shop work, brick- 
laying, .painting and paperhanging, 
and, when the: occasion demands it, 
special courses not included in the 
above list are organized. 

The regular day courses are of 
two years’ length, with the students 
in regular attendance nine months of 
each of the two years. If it fits the 
student’s plans better, he may attend 
four, five or six months of each year 
for three or four years. This plan 
enables the students to earn money 
on paying jobs during the time they 
are receiving their training. 

Shop courses vary from two to six 
Regular courses 
and shop courses are offered in all 
departments. In the regular courses, 
one half of each day is spent in shop 
work and the other half in class 
work. The class work includes math- 
ematics, English, mechanical draw- 
ing, blue print reading, trade knowl- 
edge, job report writing and gymna- 
sium or physical education courses. 
The institute is equipped with a 
gymnasium. 

To enter the regular two-year 
course a student must be more than 
16 years of age and have a common 
school education. Shop course appli- 
cants must be at least 18 years of 
age and must present evidence of 
previous experience in the trade in 
which they desire advanced instruc- 
tion. 

Those who complete the courses 
with satisfactory grades receive a 
certificate and after one year of sat- 
isfactory work in the trade, the grad- 
uate is issued a diploma. 

Returning veterans are taking ad- 
vantage of the provisions for further 
education in the GI Bill of Rights 
and at the present time the institute 
has 215 veterans and rehabilitation 
students enrolled. The total enroll- 
ment in the regular courses of the 
institute at this time is 323. 

The course in baking ranks fourth 
in total numbers of students with 
23. The electrical course has the 
greatest number of students, 57. 
Other courses have the following 
numbers of students enrolled: ma- 
chine shop, 31; building construction, 
33; printing, 15, and radio, 10. 

The baking school is under the 
direction of Adrian Vander Voort, 
who is also teachnical editor of The 
American Baker, a companion publi- 
cation of this journal. 

Mr. Dunwoody, in his will, specified 
that flour milling should be one of 
the subjects offered by the institute. 
The Northwestern Miller and the 
Dunwoody Institute offer a corre- 
spondence course which is distinctly 
not a course of instruction in the 
sense that the institute operates a 
flour mill for instructional purposes. 
The course is more properly a course 

(Continued on page lla.) 
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¢ For 60 years @ bags have served wide awake flour and feed 


millers with new ideas and sales-winning developments. 


Among the @ innovations, that have helped put the products 


of ® customers out in front in sales, have been Ken- 
Prints, Ken-Stripes, Tint-Sax, improved printing methods 
such as wash-out inks, and other quality textile 


bag developments. 


Postwar, Percy Kent will be ready 
with new and better bag designs, 
materials, and merchandising ideas— 


“Always Something New!” 
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Good Flour and Good Bread 


By Fred E. Beeman 


Bakery Supervisor, J.S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co., Inc. 


ETTING good flour has not 
been one of the problems that 
have been bothering bakers 
during the past few years, thanks to 
big wheat crops and co-operation 
from millers. Our big problem has 
been labor, very likely a problem you 
millers know something about, too. 
Obtaining sufficient supplies of sugar 


and shortening, however, has been 
a problem for bakers. 

Bakers have been very fortunate 
during the past few years in that 
flour—our major ingredient—has been 
plentiful. I know at times that mill- 
ers have had to do some head-scratch- 
ing to get orders out on time and 
the car shortage has been quite a 


problem, but as a whole, the bakers 
have had plenty of flour. I have not 
heard of any baker who was forced 
to close down for a lack of flour. 

I was not in the baking business 
during World War I but many bak- 
ers and millers who were in business 
at that time have told me of the 
many problems they had to face. I 





= A rigidly - 
: controlled formula . 
: means smooth blending : 


FLOUR BLEND is a precisely controlled mixture 
of Columbia U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and Tri- 
Calcium Phosphate, made specifically for blending 
with flours. It is non-caking and free-flowing. 


FLOUR BLEND can be used with complete con- 
fidence in the consistent excellence of its ingredi- 
ents and formula . . . on smooth blending in your 


flours every time. 


~COLUMBI 
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FLOUR BLEND is widely used in the milling and 
baking industries. Columbia U.S.P. Sodium Bicar- 
bonate—which meets or surpasses all U.S.P. 
standards—likewise finds favor in these fields. 


YOU ARE INVITED to test these fine Columbia 
products under your own operating conditions. 
Ask for samples—satisfy yourself that it will pay 


you to standardize on Columbia. 
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have been told that many bakers 
were almost ruined because they ney- 
er did get a good loaf of bread from 
the substitute flours they had to use. 
William Walmsley at the American 
Institute of Baking used to dwell up- 
on this subject at great length. In 
fact, he made us learn to make a 
fair loaf of bread by using substi- 
tutes, just in case there should be 
another war and a shortage of wheat 
flour. We have had the “other war” 
but not the shortage of flour. 

Now, as to the kind of flour that 
we bakers want you millers to fur- 
nish us: I am speaking for myself 
and I believe that what I am going 
to say will apply to other bakers, 
We want you to give us a flour that 
will make a good loaf of bread. 

When a baker encounters some 
difficulty with his shop procedure or 
formula, the first thing we think of 
is the flour. No doubt at times it is 
the flour, but in nine times out of 
ten it ultimately is traced to some- 
thing else. 


Progress in Milling and Baking 


The milling and baking industries 
are probably the oldest industries in 
existence today. The first flour was 
milled in Egypt about 5000 B.C. You 
millers have progressed a long way 
since our grains were first ground 


BPP BP PPP PPP PPP PPPP PPP PPP PP PAN, 

Editor’s Note.—The accompanying 
article is the text of an address that 
was presented by Mr. Beeman before 
the members of District 1, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, in Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, Sept. 8, 1945. 





between stones. The baking indus- 
try has made substantial progress, 
also, but our biggest advances have 
been in the past 40 to 50 years. 

In spite of all the improvement in 
bakery equipment, technical knowl- 
edge and methods, the fermentation 
of bread doughs is still a great prob- 
lem. I am sure you have all heard 
it stated that if someone would in- 
vent a gadget or contraption to stick 
in a batch of flour and have it tell 
us how long to mix the dough, what 
temperature to have the dough when 
it comes out of the mixer, how long 
to ferment it, how much proofing 
time, etc., to give us a good loaf of 
bread, our problems would be greatly 
lessened. 

Since no one has invented this sort 
of a contraption, we bakers do the 
best we can by applying our practical 
experience and with the help of your 
technical knowledge and fine labora- 
tories, along with the help of other 
allied trades representatives, we are 
able to produce a good loaf of bread 
as measured by consumer preferences. 
A recent article in the Readers Digest 
told about how “terrible” the bread 
is today. If the bread the article 
described is “good” bread, then we 
are certain our customers prefer 
“terrible” bread. And if we do not 
make good bread we are not going to 
blame you millers for not furnishing 
us with good flour, because we know 
that you have good flour. 


“Good Bread” a Relative Term 

I have heen talking about good 
bread and good flour. Just what is 
good bread? “Good bread” is a rela- 
tive term. What we might call good 
bread in the Southwest might be 
called poor bread in other areas. 
Throughout the Southwest the public 
wants a soft, spongy loaf with lots 
of volume, a close grain, velvety tex- 
ture, white crumb color, good flavor, 
and no large holes. A loaf that 
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meets all of these specifications is 
quite a job to produce, if you ask me. 

In other sections of the country, 
the consumers seem to prefer a 
heavier, more compact loaf with a 
creamy crumb color. We might.want 
a well-bleached short patent flour 
while the eastern baker might want 
a longer extraction, unbleached flour. 
Our bread might not sell on his mar- 
ket and his bread probably would 
not go over very well in our market. 

Just recently I returned from a 
trip in a spring wheat area. I visited 
eight or nine bakers and noticed the 
bread in each plant. In none of these 
plants did I see a loaf that I thought 
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would sell as well in this section of 
the country as bread made by the 
bakers here. I am sure that the 
bakers in the spring wheat area 
would feel the same way about our 
bread. All of the plants that I vis- 
ited were using good quality spring 
wheat flour. The plants in the South- 
west, of course, use 100% hard win- 
ter wheat flour. 

Mixing time and fermentation tol- 
erance are extremely important fac- 
tors in the average bakeshop. We 
all would like to have a flour with 
good tolerance and still have the glu- 
ten mellow enough so that we do not 
have to wear out our mixing equip- 





WILL THE THOUSANDS of housewives who turned 
to commercially baked bread during the past few years go 
back to home baking as they give up their jobs in war plants? 

The answer will hinge to a great degree upon whether the 
word “ENRICHED?” is featured on your sacks and packages 


of family flour. 


ment to get the gluten properly de- 
veloped. Very few bakers have com- 
pletely controlled shops. Most of 
them have dough rooms and proof 
boxes that permit control of tem- 
perature and humidity but very few 
have air-conditioned shops wherein 
both the temperature and humidity 
of the atmosphere are controlled. 
Consequently, when we start off in 
the early morning, our shop might 
be cold and by midafternoon it may 
be hot. We take this factor, along 
with a lot of other factors, into con- 
sideration in our formula construc- 
tion and shop schedules but some- 
times it is quite a problem and a 





Kitchen, courtesy of Consolidated 


upon seeing it when buying either bread or flour after war- 
time regulations are rescinded. 

For best insurance that housewives will resume home 
baking, and use more flour than in any recent decade, take 
the necessary steps now so that ALL your brands of family 


flour will feature that word “ENRICHED?’ 


For during the period since January, 1943 when War Food 


Order ‘No. 1 made enrichment of bakers’ white bread and 
rolls mandatory, the public has learned to appreciate that the 
word “ENRICHED” means higher value, will in fact insist 
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flour with good fermentation toler- 
ance is a lot of help to us. 

If all bakers had all the space and 
equipment they would like to have, 
the changing of sponge time, mixing 
time, floor time, etc., would not be 
too great a problem. We might pre- 
fer to run a certain time sponge for 
a number of different reasons. We 
will then do everything we can by 
varying yeast “percentages, tempera- 
tures, and so forth, to stay on about 
this schedule. I am sure that almost 
all bakery flours, regardless of the 
protein content, will make _ good 
bread. By that, I mean if the correct 
mixing time, fermentation time, and 
other factors are determined, we can 
produce a good loaf of bread. Our 
problem is to find the correct pro- 
cedure and sometimes after we do 
find how to handle a particular flour, 
it is almost impossible to handle it 
as it should be handled for best re- 
sults because of too many changes in 
shop procedure and schedules. That 
is why a baker may tell you that 
he got some bad flour when it ac- 
tually was good flour if he would or 
could handle it a littie differently. 

When we buy flour we might spec- 
ify a maximum of .40% ash, mini- 
mum 11% protein, the specifications 
depending upon the crop year. Some 
bakeries. buy on brand name but 
most of the larger bakeries buy on 
an analysis basis because they must 
have, or think they must have, this 
basis to get the desired extraction 
they think they need. We all know 
that flours of about the same ash and 
protein analysis at times vary in bak- 
ing characteristics. Buying flour on 
an analysis basis is by no means 
foolproof. So far as our company is 
concerned, we would much prefer to 
have a .45-.48% ash, 10.8-11% protein 
flour of good baking characteristics 
to a 38% ash, 12% protein flour of 
poor baking characteristics. 


The Miller’s Problem 


I have heard it stated that flour 
from different varieties of wheat dif- 
fers in milling and baking charac- 
teristics. 

If this is true, undoubtedly one of 
the biggest problems for the millers 
is to get the wheat that has the best 
baking characteristics. The miller 
who does the best job along this line 
is the one who is going to have the 
least number of complaints from the 
bakers, assuming that after the best 
wheat is obtained all the necessary 
precautions incident to good milling 
are taken. 

I am not here to pass out bouquets 
but I sincerely believe that the mill- 
ing industry has played an extremely 
important part in the progress of 
the commercial baker. Your conr- 
stant study and research, plus your 
willingness to keep your equipment 
modern, has enabled you to produce 
uniformly good bakery flour year 
after year, regardless of the variance 
in crop years. 

These good, uniform bakery flours 
have greatly helped the commercia! 
baker to produce a wholesome and 
nutritious loaf of bread until now 
there are very few housewives who 
bake bread. We bakers have hopes 
of keeping our present bread volume 
on this high level and to increase it 

Please accept my personal thanks 
for all the things you have done to 
help us reach this high peak in bread 
production. I am sure that as long 
as we have free enterprise and com- 
petitive conditions, you millers wil! 
strive continually to improve your 
flours and at the same time we bak- 
ers are going to do everything pos- 
sible to make our bread as good as 
we know how to make it. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Growth of the Breakfast Food Industry 


the foods which have not been 

scarce at one time or another 
during the past few years, breakfast 
foods would deserve high honors. 
Housewives have been buying them 
in the greatest quantities in history, 
boosting the average annual per 
capita consumption to between . 13 


and 14 Ibs. 

Americans have been eating break- 
fast foods, with or without their 
knowledge, from dawn to midnight. 
They've had them, not only in the 
old familiar bowl with half-and-half, 
but in oatmeal birds, corn flake 
salads and a host of other wartime 
stretchers no cooks ever heard of be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. 

But will the breakfast food boom 
last after we regain a more normal 
food supply? The leaders of this 
rapidly growing industry say their 
products will become even more pop- 
ular, a prediction not merely based 
on wishful thinking. Some postwar 
breakfast foods already have been re- 
leased and others will follow. The 
most unusual innovations will be 
those in which various fruits — 
bananas, dates, apples — will be in- 
corporated with the grains. Even 
yams, toasted into crisp tidbits, will 
line the shelves alongside the favor- 
ites of today. 

Too few consumers realize the in- 
genuity and selling which have been 
necessary, through the years, in the 
evolution of breakfast food cerea!'s to 
their present attractive forms and 
healthful tastiness. For example, 
countless mothers probably smile in- 
dulgently when they read the adver- 
tisements showing puffed cereals be- 
ing shot from guns and wonder what 
the copywriters will think of next to 
win their gullible children’s patron- 
age. They’d be surprised to know 
that such breakfast foods actually 
are exploded from manufacturing 
equipment called guns, and that the 
man who invented the process almost 
lost his life in some of his early ex- 
periments. 

The fact is that the industry has 
performed one: of the most interest- 
ing miracles in the field of foods in 
its transformation of grains into the 
many varieties of the breakfast cere- 
als which are available today. A look 
into history demonstrates how great 
the progress has been in this respect, 
particularly since the turn of the 
century. 

Oatmeal was eaten to a limited ex- 
tent by the settlers of Jamestown 
but never became a popular item in 
the diet of Americans until long aft- 
er the Civil War. For many years 
its only marketing was done by 
apothecaries and the coarse oatmeal 
they sold from glass jars all was 
raised and milled in Canada and 
Scotland. Cookbooks of that time 
recommended oatmeal chiefly as a 
gruel for the sickroom and one editor 
Suggested the addition of a large 
spoonful of the best brandy “if the 
patient can bear it.” 

Ferdinand Schumacher can right- 
fully be called the father of the 
breakfast food industry in this coun- 
try. He rose from a young German 
immigrant grocer in Akron, Ohio, to 
eminence as the oatmeal king of 
America. Less than 100 years ago, 
in 1854. he ground some oats and dis- 
bensed the meal across his grocery 
counter, remembering how he had 
done the same in the store in which 


|‘ citations were to be made for 


By Clyde W. Johnson 


he had worked in a suburb of Ham- 
burg. 

The novel product caught the fancy 
of his customers and his business 
grew. Schumacher’s fame became 
assured when he was able to sell his 
oatmeal even outside of Akron. In- 
evitably he was imitated. By the 
1870’s many millers were invading 
Schumacher’s field and sending bar- 
rels of flaked oats by canal and rail- 


road to the frontiers as well as to 
the settled sections. 

“Rolled Avena,” “American Flaked 
Groats,” “Quaker Oats,” and ‘“Nu- 
davene Flakes’ were some of the 
brand names which were competing 
for favor. Then came consolidation 
of many of’ the milling firms and the 
newspapers wrathfully attacked the 
new “oatmeal trust” as another 
greedy capitalistic ogre. Such merg- 
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ers, however, made it possible for 
national advertising to be used and 
the millers began to plead with the 
customers: to buy packaged rolled 
oats instead of the frequently un- 
sanitary barrel variety. The grocers 
threatened to boycott such new- 
fangled means of distribution but the 
advertisers won. Housewives demand- 
ed the oatmeal that had been “un- 
touched by human hands,” 

The consolidations were followed 
by a period of sales building based 
chiefly on the distribution of free 
samples. Few advertising schemes 
have been so spectacular as the pas- 
sage from Cedar Rapids to San Fran- 






































dom from insect infestation. 


There’s only one way to assure your- 
self of this all-out job of plant and food 
sanitation, and that is by fumigation! And 


A planned program of Liquid HCN 
fumigation does more than keep your 
processing plant and equipment free of 
insect aad rodent pests! It fumigates the 
product at the same time . . . it penetrates 
flour, grain, dried fruit or similar prod- 
ucts... kills insects and destroys eggs! 
Yet, because Liquid HCN is itself clean 
and non-reacting, it leaves no deleterious 
after-effects, no taste or odor...no 
effect on baking qualities... nothing 
but your original product, more saleable 
because of its complete, sanitary free- 








there’s just one best way of getting that 
job done quickly, efficiently, and with a 
minimum of interruption to production— 
and that is by calling in the Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer in your district. 
Call him today, and let him take the 
whole problem of pest control off your 
shoulders. If you don’t know him al- 
ready, we'll send you his name. You 
incur no obligation...and you'll be 
rid of a lot of trouble and bother. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Insecticide Department 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA +» NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri « Azusa, California 
































SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 
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cisco of a special train sponsored by 
an oatmeal manufacturer. Large 
crowds collected at every terminal 
and samples were distributed lavish- 
ly. Thus was one phase in the evo- 
lution of American breakfasts being 
accomplished. Nearing their end were 
the days when one had not properly 
broken his fast if he did not have 
beefsteak, broiled chicken, rice, tea, 
coffee, sorn bread, buckwheat cakes, 
hominy, and fresh and pickled fish 
set before him at the same time. 

It was not until the beginning o1 
the Twentieth Century, however, that 
the ready-to-serve varieties of break- 
fast foods, called cold cereals by the 


- THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


industry, began their climb to popu- 


larity. First termed health foods, 
these transformations of grains into 
tasty and attractive forms are be- 
lieved to have been begun about 1875 
at a hospital in Dansville, N. Y., 
where cereal crackers were served 
one day and the left-over products 
ground to crumbs the next day and 
sold as “Granula.” An adaptation of 
this food later was tried at a Bat- 
tle Creek sanitarium but the crack- 
ers were ground there for the first 
serving too because they were too 
hard to chew otherwise. 

The shredding and flaking of wheat 
was being tried in the same period of 


growing success. Then the distribu- 
tors began to call their products 
breakfast foods instead of health 
foods and advertised them extensive- 
ly, one line of attack being based on 
the charge that “modern bread is in- 
digestible and causes dyspepsia and 
is made entirely of starch.” Counter- 
acting the effect of the ads was the 
ridicule that the press was heaping 
on this new venture in foods. The 
famed Mr. Dooley, in 1903, listened 
impatiently while his stooge, Mr. 
Hennessy, told the virtues of the new 
prepared corn, oats and wheat prod- 
ucts. “Joyce tells me,” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy, “his breakfast food has made 





























HEADQUARTERS or 


Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


Our facilities for precision roll grinding and corrugating are second to none— 
confirmed by the fact that millers all over the nation—from coast to coast— 
ship their rolls to us. The quality of our work—the long wearing, accurate per- 
formance of Essmueller re-newed rolls leaves no compromise with shipping 
charges from any section of the country. 


We have the experience, the equipment and the “know-how” to serve you best. 











AT ST. LOUIS ===> 


Our plant is ready to serve 
you, fully equipped to meet 
your requirements, including 
a complete department for 
roll grinding and corrugat- 
ing. Take advantage of our 
facilities for this type of 
work. 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


KANSAS:CITY, MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








aumm AT KANSAS CITY 


You’ll find an equally well- 
equipped and stocked Ess- 
mueller plant. Here, too, 
you can obtain all of the 
well-known Essmueller serv- 
ice . . . including a fully 
equipped department for roll 
grinding and corrugating. 
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him as strong as a horse.” 

‘It ought to,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“Him an’ a horse have th’ same 
food.” 

Early in the 1900’s the Korn Krisp 
Co. was organized in Battle Creek 
with a capitalization of $300,000 and 
many other companies were formed 
overnight. Families invested their 
savings in cereal manufacturing ma- 
chinery and set up their plants in 
sheds and even in tents. These 
pioneers cooked their corn in water 
until the kernels burst, added salt 
and malt syrup, and then emptied the 
mushy grain into shallow vats where 
men in rubber boots tore the lumps 
apart with rakes and forks. The 
market at the beginning clamored 
for these new foods but in a short 
time the bubble popped. The Korn 
Krisp Co., for instance, began to have 
its troubles when as much as a car- 
load was returned from dealers at 
one time because the corn flakes had 
contained too much corn oil and 
turned rancid on the grocers’ shelves. 

At about the same time Alexander 
P. Anderson, a native of Red Wing, 
Minn., and the son of immigrating 
Scandinavian parents, was setting the 
stage for becoming the hero of the 
era of breakfast food development 
which made possible the puffing of 
wheat, rice, corn and oats. As a 
student of plant chemistry at the 
University of Minnesota, he became 
interested in the nature of starch 
cells and believed that the starch 
granule held a small globule of free 
water. After studying in Germany, 
he accepted a position at Columbia 
University and began to experiment 
with starch, feeling that by exploding 
it he would have a product similar to 
cooked starch. 

His experiments, performed with 
sealed test tubes which were cracked 
by hammers after being submitted 
to 500° of heat, proved to him that 
the free water in the starch, unable 
to escape during the heating period 
because of the pressure, flashed into 
steam at the moment of the explosion 
and shattered the starch granule. 
“Corn starch,” he wrote reminiscent- 
ly, “was the first puffed product 
made.” 

Later Dr. Anderson treated rice, 
wheat, millet and many other grains 
in the same way. Patenting his dis- 
covery, he went to Minnesota where 
a special retort, 4 inches in diameter 
and 36 inches long, plus a special 
oven for heating it, were made in a 
machine shop. After the pressure 
had been built up, the scientist would 
explode the retort by knocking off 
the head with a seldge hammer, a 
highly dangerous process which once 
was nearly fatal when the head 
struck him with terrific force. How- 
ever, he soon was rewarded in his 
research by seeing, after the steam 
and the roar, a shower of perfectly 
puffed rice come flying out. 

Dr. Anderson was retained by an 
oatmeal manufacturer for further re- 
search and out of his studies came 
today’s guns,. which are moved on 
carriages into the ovens for heating 
and rotation. While in the ovens, 
high-pressure, super-heated steam is 
injected into the guns. This steam 
prevents the oven heat from driving 
off the moisture in the grain which 
is essential to the puffing. Then the 
guns are moved to the exploding 
chamber where the end caps are re- 
moved and the grain shot out like 
the charge of a cannon. 

Dr. Anderson, who died in 1943 
at the age of 80 years, lived to see 
his puffed cereals achieve huge popu- 
larity. At first they were classed 
with pop corn, and puffed rice was 
sold solely to the candy manufac- 
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turers. In 1905 puffed rice was first 
placed on the market as a breakfast 
food. 

One of the problems the breakfast 
food makers have faced has been the 
fact that in producing the type of 
products which retain the heart of 
the grain’s kernel only,. valuable 
sources of nutrition have been. re- 
moved. This loss has not always 
been admitted. A British scientist, 
for example, asked why the whole 
cereal must be better just because “it 
is natural.” That’s tantamount, he 
claimed, to saying that nuts should 
be eaten with their shells and 
oranges with their peels because na- 
ture made them that way. Also, he 
added, it’s good to remember that a 
steer’s hide contains more vitamins 
than his sirloin. 

On the whole, however, efforts 
have been made increasingly to re- 
store vitamins and elements lost 
when the grain is broken up and por- 
tions removed. One manufacturer 
was producing vitamin-improved cere- 
al foods nearly 15 years prior to the 
first official pleas of the government’s 
nutritionists for restored and en- 
riched cereals and flour. Such vita- 
min fortification is accomplished in 
various ways. “Vitamin rain” is a 
process in which the thiamine, niacin 
and soluble iron salt are put in water 
solution and sprayed on the puffed 
grains. In others the addition is made 
in dry form, similar to the method 
for enriching flour. [In still others 
the products pass on conveyors under 
ultra-violet rays for adding’ vitamin 
D. 

Dr. Anderson’s spirit lives on in 
the laboratories of the breakfast food 
scientists and it is foolhardy to predict 
what surprises are being planned 
there. Here is one certainty though. 
The breakfast foods of tomorrrow 
will not resemble the grains from 
which they are made any more than 
today’s fairy doughnuts look like the 
kernels of oats from which they 
come. 
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of study for men who are actively 
engaged in flour milling and who 
wish to increase their knowledge of 
the craft. 

The course material was prepared 
by Edgar S. Miller at the time he 
was technical editor of The North- 
western Miller and consists of four 
units of 12 lessons each. The work 
is planned to be of value to superin- 
tendents, head millers, and second 
millers as a review or means of fur- 
ther advancement, and to heads of 
departments or mill managers as a 
link between production and mer- 
chandising. 

The work comprises the most com- 
prehensive milling textbook yet com- 
piled and has met with high favor 
from prominent operative millers over 
the country. 

The correspondence course in mill- 
ing has been offered during the past 
eight years and during that period 
more than 800 students have enrolled. 
The war period, of course, greatly 
reduced the enrollment but there is 
an increasing number of students 
enrolling now. 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


A charge of $15 is made per unit 
for the four units or; if the student 
wishes to pay for the complete course 
at one time, the charge is reduced 
to $12 per unit, or $48 for the course. 
Many milling companies have found 
the course to be invaluable for their 
employees and have paid the fees 
for their employees who enroll. The 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., of 
Canada, has enrolled a large number 
of its employees, operative millers 
and management personnel alike, in 
the course. 

Students in the course usually plan 
to complete one unit of 12 lessons in 
one year, allowing one month per 


lesson. The record thus far, however, 
was made by Michael Selman, an 
employee of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Mr. Sel- 
man received Lesson No. 1 on Oct. 
20, 1944, and had completed Lesson 
No. 48 on June 18, 1945—slightly less 
than eight months for the complete 
course of four units. 

The Ogilvie firm last summer en- 
rolled an additional group of 10 stu- 
dents for the course. The Interna- 
tional Milling Co. also encourages its 
employees to enroll in the milling 
course. 

In connection with the _ fees 
charged, it should be remembered 


lla 


that the Dunwoody Institute is not 
operated for profit and this journal 
makes no profit on the project. The 
service is provided at less than cost, 
since the fees charged were set to 
pay for the actual cost of printing 
the lesson material and for employ- 
ment of clerical assistance in admin- 
istering the coursé. 
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Because Monsanto Phosphates Have Scored Byxcellent Results 
as a Leavening Agent in Prepared Mixes for Pandgkes, Biscuits, 
Doughnuts, Muffins and Other Easy-To-Fix Sp&ialties. 


Modern homemakers turn more and more to ready-mi&ed foods 
because they are quicker and easier to prepare, with no sa 
tastiness. Many manufacturers have long recognized this Seowing 
trend. They have also recognized the superlative results of thet pre- 


ifice to 


pared mixes with the use of Monsanto Phosphates as leavening agaugsq 


Take good results for granted when you use Monsanto Phosp 
they are exceptionally high in quality ...made from heart-of-fe- 


vein, food-grade lime and phosphoric acid derived from Monsg 
refined phosphorus of better than 99.9 per cent purity. 


Test Monsanto Phosphates in Your Own Prepared Mi 


We invite you to use the services of Monsanto’s Baking Labff 


in Our Free Laboratory 






0 


to test any recipe you might have, your flour or other ingredien 


of your present or proposed products. We will make the test for 
you, and you will get definite suggestions for improvements if 
changes are found advisable. This service costs you nothing and 


puts you under no obligation. 


If the utilization of our laboratory does not fit into your plans, 
we shall be glad to send you samples of Monsanto Phosphates along 
with technical information. Please address your inquiries to the 
nearest Monsanto office or to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second St., St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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Chemistry for Millers 


- THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Pre-Harvest Development of Wheat 


HAT shall the wheat harvest 
W be is always a question of 
both national and interna- 
tional interest. The main factors 
which determine the size of the har- 
vest are: Area sown; plant nutrients 


in the soil; infections by plant dis- 
eases; temperature and rainfall dur- 
ing the growing season. The latter 
is of particular importance during 
the maturing or ripening period in 
determining the physical properties 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 





of the kernels and hence the grain 
grading. What looks like a harvest of 
good quality may be damaged by hot 
desiccating winds or rust as well as 
excessive rains during maturing. For 
some spring wheat areas frost is a 
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the sales Zewcz of Cotton Bags / 


To millions of American housewives, a product 
packaged in cotton has a definite plus value. A 
cotton bag to them is not just a container. It is an 
article of value and utility that has exciting use- 
fulness long after its contents have been used! 


IT’S SMART TO USE 


THE SALES APPEAL 


When women face a choice of 
brands, the cotton bag often is the 
trick that prompts decision. Women 
favor products packaged in cotton. 

Day after day, in millions of 
American homes, nimble fingers 
with needle and thread work mir- 
acles with cotton bags. They make 
a multitude of clever useful things 
. - - from bibs to bedspreads ... 
diapers to doll clothes ... dresses 
to draperies. 

National interest in this thrifty 
and entertaining practice is con- 
stantly being stimulated by Cot- 


OF COTTON BAGS! 


ton’s program of practical promo- 
tion. In farm papers ... in home 
economics publications ... in 
magazines for teachers . . . (with 
more than 8,000,000 circulation)... 
thrifty uses for emptied cotton bags 
are being urged. 

Already more than a MILLION 
copies of the clever practical book, 
“KR BAG OF TRICKS FOR HOME 
SEWING”, have been placed in 
the hands of eager women. You 
can take advantage of this inter- 
est by using this book, with your 
own imprint, to turn a neat sales 
trick for your product. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 


MEMPHIS (1), TENNESSEE 





DEPT. 50, P. O. BOX 18 






IT’S AMAZING! 


READ THE STORY OF 
A MILLION BOOKS! 


Each week, by the thousands, re- 
quests pour in for copies of "A BAG 
OF TRICKS”. Eager women want the 
clever, helpful information the book 
gives. Home economics groups seek 
its suggestions. Teachers are using 
it in classrooms! For not only does it 
bring IDEAS, but it promotes THRIFT! 

This deluge of active interest from 
women illustrates the tremendous 
appeal of sewing with cotton bags. 
To women a cotton bag is #of just 
@ container. It represents a plus 
value for the products inside it. 


You Can Profit 
By Using This Book 


Many manufacturers already are using 
this book to increase consumer sales ap- 
peal and build dealer good will for their 
products. Ask your bag supplier, or write 
us, for a free copy and details of the plan 
for making this amazing book do sales 
tricks for you. 
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potential danger. 

Much study has been given to the 
transformations which take place 
during the formation of wheat ker- 
nels. Before the combined harvest- 
er-thresher it was important to know 
at what stage the wheat could be 
cut and obtain the maximum jield. 
That is at what stage of development 
had the wheat kernels attained com- 
plete maturity? Spring wheat cut 
by Bedford (1893) at various times 
from early milk stage to ripe was 
found to give progressively increased 
yields. The first cutting in the milk 
stage gave only 16.3 bus per acre 
with a test weight of 45.5 lbs as 
compared to 28.6 bus obtained at the 
last cutting with a test weight of 
60 Ibs. 

Similar results have been obtained 
by other investigators. Kisselbach 
(1925) showed that the yield of grain 
from Turkey wheat grown in Ne- 
braska averaged 23.7 bus per acre 
when harvested in the early dough 
stage as compared with 30.9 bus 
when harvested fully ripe. Farmers 
have learned from careful observa- 
tion that better yield is obtained 
when wheat is cut with the har- 
vester-binder when completely ripe. 
At the present time most wheat in 
the Plains area is cut with the com- 
bined harvester-thresher when the 
moisture content has been reduced 
to about 13% or less. This stage 
is beyond complete maturity. 

Conditions may arise during the 
development and ripening of the ker- 
nels which may have even greater in- 
fluence on both the yield per acre 
and the quality than cutting even as 
early as the milk stage. Among 
such conditions are lack of moisture 
during the critical stages of develop- 
ment, rust and other plant diseases. 
These conditions interfere or even 
stop normal development if they oc- 
cur before wheat is fully ripe. Thus 
wheat which is cut with the com- 
bined harvester-thresher may have 
suffered damage similar or worse 
than would have occurred if cut at 
the immature stage. 


Importance of Water 


It should be recalled that the total 
material in the matured ripe wheat 
grain comes from water, air and 
elements in the soil. The weight 
of water which passes from the soil 
through the roots up through the 
plant and then to the air is sev- 
eral hundred times larger than the 
amount of water used in the manu- 
facture of organic material. The 
places of manufacture of organic 
compounds are the green tissues, 
hence the leaves play the most prom- 
inent role. The compounds manu- 
factured in the leaves such as sugars 
and amino acids have such small 
molecular weights that they can be 
transferred in the plant fluids, most- 
ly water, from the place first syn- 
thesized to the place of storage or 
the kernels. In the developing ker- 
nels recombinations take place to 
form the more complex compounds 
such as the proteins, carbohydrates, 
cellulose and others. The whole 
wheat plant is organized for the pur- 
pose of producing the kernels which 
can survive conditions that would 
be fatal to the green plant and so 
insure perpetuation. 


Rate of Kernel Development 


The intake of substances from the 
soil, air and water and the manu- 
facture of organic compounds are 
most active during the period from 
jointing until the formation of the 
kernels is nearly completed. Brench- 
ley and Hall (1909) showed that the 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


a \ 


@ Probably you’d N 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure \ 
—you’d stay dry! 
For asphalt keeps \ 
out moisture. And \®? 
that’s why we use ,, - 
asphalt to help, 
keep Diamond 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. ‘ 
Salt usually, | 






humidity, because 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 
Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 Ibs. of asphalt per 
ream, That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to elimii«te 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


vrocrss SALT 











MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. ig Dept Dressed” 

which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW" 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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dry weight in the wheat plant con- 
tinued to increase until a week be- 
fore harvest. The magnitude of the 
increase in the dry weight of wheat 
grain while maturing and ripening 
was shown by Saunders (1921) who 
found that the dry weight of 1,000 
kernels of Marquis wheat increased 
from 4.55 grams on July 21 to 31.48 
grams on Aug. 15 or harvest time. 
The maximum increase in dry weight 
per day was approximately 2 grams 
per 1,000 kernels and the minimum 
was only 0.027 grams. The increase 
during the last seven days before 
harvest was insignificant. 

The increase in weight per ker- 
nel during the last 18 days of the 
growth of spring wheat was meas- 
ured by Thatcher (1915). Some of 
the figures are given in Table 1. 
The weight of the kernels quad- 
rupled during the whole period, but 
two thirds of the increase occurred 
during the first half. The increase 
in weight, however, continued to the 
last date. 


Table 1.—Milligrams of dry matter per kernel 
of spring wheat harvested at different 
dates (Thatcher, 1915) 


Date of Milligrams dry 
cutting matter per kernel 
ae Bere pee ee ree ee 6.5 
NE RO «5.86 wre 6 ibe & DS pleas wives 10.2 
i. A SET EC Tr Pe rae 14.7 
PO ga! SSAA ee See pe Umm area 2 19.9 
A. fet, | ee ERD TREE GT roe OE Ee 21.6 
Ce ee eee ete ee ee eee 23.9 
MUSRS 2 ccccvessecvsccvesives sve 25.2 


Desiccation or Decrease in Water 


The water content of the wheat 
kernels is high, during the early 
building period, some in excess of 
70%. This emphasizes the import- 
ance of an ample supply of water 
in the soil at this time and shows 
how a drouth may seriously cut down 
the yield. The changes which take 
place during the main period of ker- 
nel formation are shown in Table 2 
(Woodman and Engledow, 1924). The 
time of cutting of each sample is 
given in number of days from emer- 
gence of the ears or heads from the 
boots. The entire period of sam- 
pling is thus 32 days. Table 2 also 
gives the percentages of dry matter 
and moisture, also the grams of dry 
matter and water in 100 ears at the 
time of cutting. 

Table 2.—Changes in percentages of dry 
matter, moisture and weights obtained 


from grain in 100 ears (Wood- 
man and Engledow, 1924) 


Days Weights 100 
from ear Dry Mois. in dry ears 
emergence matter ture matter water 
% % gram gram 
OES ee 72.5 23.5 61.7 
| Meee 62.2 74.8 123.2 
) Sree ee 44.8 55.2 108.6 133.8 
OT eeceessa ee 49.4 135.2 131.8 
OO 55 sakes ae 45.0 154.5 126.5 
oe smd eweds 59.6 40.4 151.9 103.1 
\ errrers 64.8 35.2 157.1 85.3 
|) ee nee 77.2 22.8 155.4 45.9 
OB. cc dces.c eee 16.4 154.6 30.4 


The maximum amount of dry mat- 
ter was attained by the kernels 
when the moisture percentage had 
decreased to 45%. The total amount 
of water, however, had started to 
decrease before that time, but the 
most rapid decrease was afterwards. 
That is during the period when the 
percentage of water decreased from 
45% down, no further increase in 
total grams dry matter occurred. 
Thus during the last two weeks or 
after the moisture had decreased 
below 45% there was no further 
manufacturing of organic material. 


Increase in Percentage of Endosperm 


The miller’s interest centers in 
the percentage of endosperm as well 
as in total weight per kernel since 
these are factors.in percentage of 
flour yield. The increasing percent- 
ages of endosperm and the calculated 
decreased seed coat and germ during 
the last 15 days of ripening are 
shown in Table 3 (Bailey, 1925). 
Measurements on the cross sections 
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HAAKY OVERTOP SCALPER 
Close Scalping Plus High Capacity 


A NEW HIGH in scalping efficiency is attained in the 
HAAKY OVERTOP, employing a slowly rotating perfo- 
rated drum. On the rising ride of drum, the grain is fed 
through the perforations from the outside to inside of drum, 
then drops to bottom of drum and through the perforations 
again to the outside, removing any kernels that may become 
lodged in the perforations. Here is real self-cleaning action! 
Larger foreign grains and roughage are carried over the top 
of the drum to discharge spout. Smooth operation, all steel 
construction; grain handling parts enclosed for cleanliness. 
Capacities 400 to 3,000 bus. per hour. Scalps all kinds of 
grains. Drum is 24” diameter—in 16’, 32”, or 48” lengths. 
For the bigger capacities, the Double OVERTOP (shown 
above) is used—with two 32” or 48” drums, rotated in oppo- 
site directions, away from each other, with grain fed be- 
tween them. Aspiration can be applied to grain entering 
the Scalper. 


Write for Full Information 
513 Vandalia Street 


HAAKY MFG. (.). ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


ASPIRATORS ~- SEPARATORS ~ SCOURERS - SCALPERS 
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and kernel lengths were also made 
and showed a gradual decrease in 
the numerical ratios indicating in- 
creasing plumpness. 

Table 3.—Increasing percentages of endo- 
sperm and decreasing percentages of seed 


coat and germ of spring wheat dur- 
ing ripening (Bailey) 


Date Seed coat 

Sampled Endosperm and germ 
%o % 

Fale FS see vekcccns 62.6 37.4 
FOLY Bh ev vesaccs 66.6 33.3 
BUR: Bere ie ee a vttes 69.8 " 30.2 
AUG. Bes es ehacsse. 71.1 28.8 
Pee Fea ry ee 76.9 23.1 
BUS BS: RETA AS 81.7 18.3 

Development of the Winter Wheat 

Plant 


The latest as well as most com- 








plete-stucdy of the whole wheat plant 
at various stages of its development 
was made by Miller (1939). Kan- 
red, a hard red winter, and Harvest 
Queen, a soft red winter, both grown 
at Manhattan, Kansas, were used 
during the four years 1931-35. Sam- 
ples_were taken at various stages of 
growth starting four weeks after 
seeding and continuing till maturity. 
The development of total dry mat- 
ter in the whole plant at various 
stages of growth was determined dur- 
ing the entire period. The separa- 
tion of the heads from the boots 
was started as soon as they had 
reached considerable size and as soon 
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as the grain began to form, the 
heads were separated into grain and 
chaff for determination of dry mat- 
ter. Besides dry matter, which is 
of most interest in this paper, the 
chemical constituents, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, total sugars, 
hemicelluloses and starches were also 
determined. 

The developments of Kanred and 
Harvest Queen were similar in the 
main. The amounts of total dry 
matter manufactured during fall and 
winter were small. The main growth 
took place between the middle of 
March and the first two thirds of 
June. In this time from 91 to 97% 
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SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 


The first idea for a telegraph 
came to Morse while returning 
from Europe in 1832. This was a 
strange idea for an American 
artist of some distinction to en- 
tertain, but one which became a 
reality after heartbreaking hard- 
ship and disappointment and ten 
long years of arduous work and 


persuasion. 


Morse’s work was so thorough 
that, despite cut-throat competi- 
tion and wild schemes to circum- 
vent his patents, his system was 
the sole survivor of all this mad 


1791—1872 


handsomely 
work. 


scramble and he was rewarded 


for his pioneering 


In 1832, when the telegraph was 
only an idea—SWISS SILK was 
being used by the millers of 
America to bolt their fine flour. 
The fact that it is still the leader 


in its field, not only in the United 


States but everywhere that flour 
is ground, means that value based 
on quality always makes friends, 
and in our case has held them for 


more than a century. 





BODMER + DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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of the total dry matter in the plant 
was manufactured. The period of 
most rapid growth was from mid- 
April through May. ‘The _ propor- 
tion of the total growth was rela- 
tively small in June. Complete ma- 
turity was attained June 6 in 1934 
but this was unusually early. In the 
other three years 100% maturity 
was attained June 20-22. 


Maximum Water Demand 

The maximum weekly increases in 
dry weight occurred between the 
jointing and the beginning of bloom- 
ing a few weeks later. This is the 
period when the plant makes the 
greatest demands on the water and 
the plant nutrients in the soil. In 
one week (May 4-11, 1933) Kanred 
plants absorbed and manufactured 
18% of the total dry matter pro- 
duced by them during the entire 
year. 

The times at which the heads 
were developed sufficiently to be re- 
moved from the boots were May 9, 
1934, to May 25, in 1932. The sep- 
aration into grain and chaff could 
begin May 30 to June 6. The amount 
of grain obtained in the early sam- 
plings was small but increased pro- 
gressively till maturity. 

Lack of sufficient moisture in the 
soil during the most rapid period 
of development will make the dif- 
ference between large and small 
yields. The average amount of dry 
matter, grain and straw, in a 20- 
bu yield is approximately 2,700 Ibs. 
It is estimated that the amount of 
water which passes from the soil to 
the roots and then up through the 
plant is from 240 to more than 600 
lbs for each pound of dry matter 
manufactured (Miller, 1938). On the 
basis of 300 lbs, a 20-bu wheat crop 
would transpire 355 tons water per 
acre. 


Continuous Manufacture of Organic 
Matter 


The relative increase in the dry 
matter of leaves and stems and the 
heads holding the grain is of par- 
ticular interest. The wheat plant as 
a whole continued the absorption of 
material from the soil, water and air 
and the manufacture of organic mat- 
ter until*it matured (Miller, 1939). 
The leaves and the stems increased 
in total dry matter up to and short- 
ly after the blooming period. After 
blooming (with few exceptions), the 
dry matter decreased in thé stems 
and leaves and increased in the 
heads. It was particularly noted 
that the increase.in the dry matter 
in the heads was greater than the 
decrease in the leaves and stems. This 
means: that some materials were 
withdrawn from the leaves and stems 
and transferred to the heads. How- 
ever, this accounted for only the 
smaller portion of the increase in 
the dry matter of the heads. The 
greater portion of this increase was 
from material that was absorbed and 
manufactured by the leaves and 
stems and then transferred to the 
heads. Thus the increase in the dry 
matter in the heads came to a small- 
er extent from that lost from the 
leaves and stems, but the larger part 
came from that which was manufac- 
tured and then transferred without 
storing. The wheat plant continued 
until maturity to absorb the simple 
inorganic matter from soil, air and 
water and manufacture complex or- 
ganic compounds. 

At maturity, the heads of the wheat 
plant composed from 25 to 40% of 
the total dry weight. This variation 


in the proportion of heads to the 
remainder of the plant depended up- 
on the season as well as the variety. 
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F, la Vor is the most 
important thing in food 

The Donut With That 
Mellow Soft Flavor 


Prepared Mix Yeast Raised 
Potato Donuts 





Lbs. Ozs. 
Flour 12% Protein .......... 120 
Flour 8% Protein ........... 120 
Idaho Potato Flour (Fine) ... 15 
Hydrogenated Shortening .... 31 
) Powdered Egg Yolk ......... 2 7 
er cect e tet e teen tenses eee We recommend 3 to 4% 
Sugar (Fine Granulated) .... 36 
Skim Milk Powder .......... 15 
i My), Sree: ae - See Idaho Potato Flour in 
RN. ce, Okan oes ts os 3 . 
5 50S Sha a ee eK ons j 
ESSN ee ease gk ane ly, any doughnut formula 
Pee peer eer 1 
Lemon Oil (Terpinless) ..... 1 
EE Ga eV we Soe oy w 0's 0a 8 
Baking Powder ............. > 
Cream shortening with Potato Flour. While Prepared Dry Mix Formulas 
creaming, add egg, salt, sugar, milk, Vetasoy, : 
cinnamon, nutmeg, mace, cardamon, lemon oil using 
and vanilla; then add about 50 pounds of flour 
and mix a few minutes. Now place the mix, the Idaho Potato Flour 
remaining flour and baking powder in flour on request 


mixer and mix for 20 minutes. 


To Make Donuts 


Dissolve 2 ounces of yeast in 24 pounds water. 


Add 4 pounds Prepared Mix and mix into a FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 

dough. Dough t t h ixed, 82 t 

84° F ‘ ite. y eony ape <0 nniiuiten, tht cut is ROGERS BROTHERS SEED COMP ANY 
donuts. Proof until light—about 30 minutes. Fry Established 1876 


at 370° F. 308 West Washington Street CHICAGO 6 
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Established 1870 


‘ PAPER BAGS 






SILA BOLTING CLOTH 


aria FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
GRIT GAUZE , 






Every bag we manufacture for flour and 
all other grain products is backed by 75 
years’ experience in this industry. 














Throughout this three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, Quality and Service to the Milling 
Industry have been the basis of our 
operation. 

Looking toward the future, these same 
qualities will be maintained, and, wherever 
possible, improved upon. 



























This is our guarantee to the milling in- 


‘ A N M 0 p F B p jy D dustries for the important years ahead of 


all of us. 
GCM | S. GEORGE COMPANY 


S U 8) F R V S | 0 N F A 0 M General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
DURE SILK OF THE WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


FINEST QUALITY 
OBTAINABLE DURING THE Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


PRESENT WAR PERIOD. NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 
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O you know your insect pests? Do you know. what 


fumigant will best get at the source of your insect NOR VE LL § | EVE CO e Mt a ys a 
re ® ansas City, Missouri 


infestation? Do you know how best 
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SD Wry! a. 
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to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 





“know.” 
Tr re Reconversion without research 
Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Ine. runs the risk of becoming 
5955 West 65th St., Chicago ‘ 
Portland, Ore. Minneapolis retrogression. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 216 Hodgson Bldg. 











Jones-HeETTELSATER ConstTrRucTION Co. Foop REsEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CITY—1, New York 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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For Harvest Queen the proportion 
of the weight of the heads was 
smaller than for Kanred. This ac- 
cords with a general observation that 
soft wheats grow taller stems than 
the hard wheats. 

That the transfer of materials from 
the stems to the heads and grain 
persists even after the wheat is cut 
has been shown by several investi- 
gators. Shutt (1922) determined the 
weight of 1,000 kernels when re- 
moved at once from the straw and 
also the weight when dried with the 
full length of the straw. Some of 
the data obtained are given in Table 
4. This translocation was consider- 
able when cut in the early stages but 
did not take place in the last three 
cuttings as can be seen from the 
figures in the last column. This 
transfer of material from the straw 
to the grain had been shown earlier 
by Crozier and Briggs (1895) who 
also found that the grain of wheat 
derived additional weight after 
cutting. ° 
Table 4.—Increase in weight of kernels 

when left in contact with the straw 
after cutting. 
--Wt. of 1,000 kernels—, 


When When Gain 
Date of removed dried with or 
cutting at once the straw loss 
June 27 ..+-- 11.24 13.17 +1.33 
June 29 ...+.+- 15.26 18.31 + 3.05 
July 1 ..e0-- 18.73 19.91 +1.18 
July 4 ..coee 24.29 25.17 +0.88 
Buby 6 «dunes 27.60 29.16 +1.46 
aity 8 sxcate 30.21 29.18 —1.03 
July 11 ..es- 30.55 29.62 —0.93 
July 13 ..... 30.92 30.59 —0.33 


However, when wheat is infected 


= with stem rust there may be no such 


transfer of material. In a rust year, 
Wilson and Raleigh (1929) tried to 
find whether. any benefit would re- 
sult if wheat was cut early. Ne 
such benefit was shown and no dif- 
ferences in the weight of 1,000 ker- 
nels were found between those dried 
when attached to the full length straw 
and those removed from the heads 
as soon as cut. 
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~———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Purification of Stocks 


| ERELY because the fifth break 

middlings are not run into the 
body of other middlings, there is no 
reason why they should not go onto 
the purifiers. Enough benefit may be 
derived from this stock to justify the 
expenditure in extra spouting and 
elevators, and, if need be, extra pu- 
rifiers. The need of extra purifiers is 
spoken of in this questioning way be- 
Cause it is not always necessary to 
buy them new. In quite a number 
of mills which are large enough to 
justify this division of stock, it will 
be found the middlings can be made 
much cleaner, after taking out the 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


fifth break stock, with one or two 
less machines, than they could be- 
fore with full equipment on one gen- 
eral classification of stock. 

Most of the middlings from the 
fifth break which one would care to 
run into a purifier will pass through 
a No. 4 cloth, and, as the wheat is 
harder, it will be found that there 
will be an increasing proportion of 
these middlings which will be suitable 
for running in after purification, with 
the other stock, and for the reason 
that these middlings are fine, there 
need be but one grade of these mid- 
dlings to be purified. 

The amount of middlings from the 


3 TYPES 


BICAP 


one quality 





TYPE B 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Milligrams 


Each Ounce Contains: 


Thiamine Chloride (Vitamir B,) 


Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . 
eS Be See ee 
Starch—To make one ounce. 


*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum). 


For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type B 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 


necessary. 


fifth break is usually overestimated. 
The stream of stock is quite large, 
but it is mostly made up of fine bran 
and fibrous matter. One can prove 
this to his satisfaction by taking some 
stock from the fifth break and sift- 
ing it. The large proportion of fine 
bran and the small proportion of real 
middlings will then be made appar- 
ent. It would be drawing it a degree 
too fine to suggest that the fifth break 
flour be bolted separately. All that 
is absolutely necessary in the separa- 
tion of fifth break middlings is to 
run the product of the fifth break 
scalper into a separate middlings 
scalper clothed with, say, a No. 9 


Iron* 
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cloth. Then the product of this No. 
9 cloth should be run into break flour 
reels.—Louis H. Gibson in “Gradual 
Reduction Milling.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
The first diesel engine was made to 
use finely powdered coal as fuel. It 
was designed to permit uniform heat 
in the combustion chamber. 











ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 





Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . . . 


Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of sodium iron pyrophosphate. 


TYPE A 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: 


Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . . 230 


Milligrams 
- 380 


- 2740 
- 2400 


For straight and patent flours: use one-half 


(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type A 


necessary. 


per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 


TYPE C 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: 
380 Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 


Milligrams 


. 


230 Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . 


; 2740 


- 2400 Trom® . . 


Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . . . . 


Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum) 

es 
For straight and patent flours: use one- 
quarter (0.25) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP 
Type C per 100 pounds, Patent flour con- 
taining less than 0.34% ash should be ana- 
lyzed to determine whether slightly greater 


additions are necessary, 





To help millers in matching BI-CAP more exactly to their individual 
flour enrichment needs, three types of this original enrichment concen- 
trate are now obtainable. To make product identification easier, the 
container label on each type is imprinted in a different color — Red 


for Type A... Brown for Type B... Green for Type C. 


Whatever type of BI-CAP serves your flour best, you can be sure 
that quality control is exercised with the strictness characteristic of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. throughout its near-century as manufacturing chemists, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Exploring Corn’s New Horizons 


EDITOR’S NOTE.— The accom- 
panying article is from Corn, the 
bulletin issued by the Corn Indus- 
tries Research Foundation. In pre- 
vious issues the bulletin has been 
confined to known facts about corn. 
This article, however, concerns itself 
with the possibilities of new uses 
for corn through the results of re- 
search. “This article,” the editor of 
Corn states, “speculates upon and 
probes into those dark areas of corn 


where no one, as yet, knows his way 
around.” 


v ¥Y 


blazing instrument in the jun- 

gles of science. Research is 
not invention; it is the parent of 
invention, an organized process from 
which invention derives. New prod- 
ucts today rarely emerge from the 
lonely attics of individual inventors 
but result from the teamwork of 


R ESEARCH is the true trail- 


many men whose specialized skills 
are brought into focus on a major 
point of science. 

Industrial chemists apply to new 
products the findings of those who 
work in the loftier stratosphere of 
pure and theoretical science. Hence 
the former must be constantly in- 
formed of the discoveries and ad- 
vances of the latter. Any well-or- 
ganized research program contem- 
plates a marriage of these two. 








WHERE YOU CAN SELL MORE SELF-RISING FLOUR 


Now that industry has begun recon- 
version, many progressive mills are 
making plans to expand the sale of 
self-rising flour... not only in well- 
established markets, but in entirely 
new markets where this profitable mill 
specialty has never been sold before. 

The emphasis is on self-rising flour 
for two reasons. First, the extra mar- 
gin means longer profits, more op- 
portunity for aggressive promotion. 
Second, self-rising flour sales have 
steadily increased during the war, 
while sales of plain flour have gen- 
erally declined. Successful merchan- 
disers prefer to ride with a trend 
rather than against it! 

Today, self-rising flour is big busi- 
ness... accounting for almost half 
the family flour sold in the South. 
That’s because the 
South has long been 





partial to hot biscuits, and origi- 
nally self-rising was primarily a 
biscuit baking flour. 


Potential Market Expanded 


With the introduction of V-90, the 
potential market for self-rising flour 
has expanded tremendously . . . not 
only in the South but in other parts of 
the country as well. Because slow- 
acting V-90 not only makes possible 
the baking of lighter, more readily 
digested biscuits, but cakes, muffins, 
corn fritters, meat pies and a host of 
oven delicacies that are certain to 
delight even the most critical house- 
wife and her entire family. 

Yes, V-90 has made self-rising a 
truly general purpose flour. Think 
what that means! With V-90 self- 
rising flour you have a product that 
now has a definite appeal to those 


women in the South who never used 
self-rising flour before... a product 
that should also find ready acceptance 
in markets where self-rising flour has 
never been sold before. 


Here’s Proof It Can Be Done! 


It can be done because it has been 
done! Already several enterprising 
mills have conducted test campaigns 
which definitely prove that V-90 self- 
rising flour can be sold readily and 
profitably in these new markets. 
Moreover, repeat sales clearly indi- 
cate that time-saving, money-saving 
self-rising flour continues to be pre- 
ferred by these new customers. 

Specific details of the results of these 
test campaigns are available and will 
gladly be supplied upon request. 
Now is the time to sell more self- 
rising flour! 


UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS 
” VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY - ST. LOUIS - NASHVILLE - GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plants: NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN. - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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The corn industries are applying 
such a process to corn. We will re. 
turn later to the details of this ap. 
plication. For the moment let’s look 
at corn not as the traditional food 
staple but as a chemical raw mate. 
rial of great promise. 


A Chemical Industry From 
Annual Crops? 


It has been estimated that three 
quarters of the dry weight of the 
plant world is made up of carbo. 
hydrates largely in the form of 
starch, with fiber contributing a 
minor share. Based on the average 
annual production of the eight ma. 
jor grain crops—corn, oats, wheat, 
rice, rye, barley, sorghum and buck. 
wheat—we can estimate a yield of 
over 300,000,000,000 lbs of carbohy- 
drate material. The sweet and white 
potato crop would add another 50. 
000,000,000 Ibs to this carbohydrate 
yield. Of this total of 350,000,000, 
000 Ibs corn contributes much more 
than any other single crop. Beside 
the major grains and tubers, there 
are many vegetables, fruits and oth- 
er plants having a high carbohydrate 
content, some yielding it in the form 
of sugar and others as starch. The 
average person views this plant world 
mainly as a source of food. But 
chemists and research workers are 
beginning to think of it as a vast 
reservoir of an organic chemical raw 
material for many products. In oth- 
er words, the chemist is dreaming 
about a carbohydrate chemical in- 
dustry from natural plant sources, 
He thinks about corn because it is 
the largest crop, because 80% of its 
total dry content is in the form of 
starch, because corn yields this rela- 
tively pure chemical material at the 
lowest cost per pound and because 
the facilities for collecting, drying, 
storing, etc., have been well estab- 
lished by time and custom. He fore- 
sees through his research the proba- 
ble elimination of ‘such problems of 
surplus as we had prewar, and the 
consequent economic benefit to large 
segments of the population. 

Our chemist—and now let’s call 
him a carbohydrate chemist—views 
the plant world as a source of car- 
bon, hydrogen and oxygen laid down 
in the plant in certain molecular 
structures. Looking at another 
branch of chemistry, hydrocarbon or 
petroleum chemistry, he sees hydro- 
gen and carbon tied together in dif- 
ferent chemical structures in the 
crude oil. His brother, the hydro- 
carbon chemist, has split crude oil 
into many fractions from which he 
has built a great series of chemical 
compounds. As originally manufac- 
tured, very few of the petroleum in- 
dustry’s products — automobile fuels 
and lubricants, asphalts, insecticides, 
medicinals, solvents and others— 
would be acceptable to today’s pur- 
chasers. The constant improvement 
in their quality can be attributed 
only to the massive application of 
research to the hydrocarbon indus- 
try in the past 20 years. 

Our carbohydrate chemist wonders 
why his brother has gone so fat 
beyond him, why he can’t just as 
effectively use his own vast raw ma- 
terial source in the development of 
chemical products. -Normally the 
annual production of crude oil, 
around 350,000,000,000 to 375,000,000, 
000 Ibs, is less than the annual pro- 
duction of starch by the entire plant 
world. True, the carbohydrate chem- 
ist is at a disadvantage with his 
costlier raw material. On the other 
hand he is dealing with crops, the 
annual increment of nature, while 
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DEPENDABLE 





Millers generally agree that, for 
extreme accuracy, the OMEGA 
Vitamiser is without equal. It's 
a precision machine, ruggedly 
built and designed to give years 
of dependable, trouble - free 
service. 

You can feed in vitamins, 
minerals and all similar sub- 
stances more accurately—more 
easily—more certainly—with an 
OMEGA. Why not have the 
whole story before you, including 
illustrations and prices? 





Scucerely 


OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 


(DIVISION OF BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY) 
89 CODDING ST., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 










The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 


Write our nearest plant 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
NEW ORLEANS DENVER 


ATLANTA 
NEW YORK 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 







YEAR AFTER YEAR 














FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY. 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 









Your bakery customers are particu- 
larly conscious of the malting prop- 


erties of their flour this year. 


Check your flour carefully, reinforce 
it with our full strength Malted Wheat 
Flour, and keep the performance of 


your product uniform. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 











MAKING FINE BAGS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 





CHILDREN and MATCHES 


Both are good in their places, but 


A POOR COMBINATION 


os 
The number of recent fires in Mill and Elevator proper- 
ties, caused by children, is truly alarming. You can do 
much to prevent such a happening in your own property. 
1. Keep all outbuildings securely locked. 
2. Prevent accumulations of combustibles outside. 


3. Discourage children from using your Mill or 
Elevator property as a playground. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





















































































































Finger - Tip 


Facts... 


An inventory and appraisal of your 
grain processing plant by our trained 
engineers places at your disposal a 
neat, orderly volume which consists of 
facts — not guesses — regarding the 
value of each piece of equipment, each 
building. 










Such a record has proven to be of 
inestimable value on countless occa- 
sions. That is why our clients con- 
tinue with us year after year. 






Is the inventory of your plant a hodge- 
podge collection of shipping inven- 
tories, receipted bills, tax assessor’s 
statements, etc.?P 







An appraisal by us will supply you 
with accurate information at your 
finger-tips. Let us discuss it with you. 


Ww 








Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





% Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade x 
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his brother is using up a_ stored 
reserve that cannot be replaced. The 
carbohydrate chemist spends only 
interest; his brother spends prin- 
cipal. Furthermore, this reserve, 
created by the earth’s forces acting 
through eras of geologic time, prob- 
ably derived some of its chemical 
properties from plant life, the very 
material with which he himself is 
concerned. If this is so, then the 
elucidation of the chemical mysteries 
of plant life should create new knowl- 
edge and products to serve his coun- 
try in its future needs. Perhaps, 
when reserves of fuel for heating, 
transportation, and the multitudes of 
other uses are exhausted, the nation 
can turn to the annual production 
of the land for those purposes. 

Speculative, yes; but the carbo- 
hydrate chemist sees it as sufficiently 
promising to warrant expansion in 
his branch of science. Maybe he 
can split starch into fractions (as 
the petroleum chemist did with crude 
oil), impose chemical techniques on 
those fractions, and thus create a 
new series of chemical compounds 
of commercial promise. But immedi- 
ately he finds himself facing the 
barrier which has thwarted all simi- 
lar thinkers before him and prevent- 
ed the full application of starch as 
a basic raw material for chemical 
use. That barrier is the lack of 
fundamental knowledge of the molec- 
ular. structure of starch. 


Probing the Mystery of Starch 


Molecular structures of raw mate- 
rials are the building blocks of the 
chemical industry. Knowledge of 
them is a first and fundamental step 
in research, for without it no later 
problems in application can be solved. 
It has been stated that the real de- 
velopment in hydrocarbon chemistry 
started with the discovery of the 
ring structure of the benzine mole- 
cule. Knowing the exact manner 





in which the hydrogen and carbon 
units are tied together in a ring 
formation the chemist could rear- 
range the building blocks in many 
combinations to produce compounds 
having a variety of useful properties, 
Thus he learned to work his crack- 
ing process so that he could predict 
the result quite accurately. 

Faced with the continuing mystery 
of the starch molecule, our carbo- 
hydrate chemist must grope almost 
blindly, inching his way into the un- 
known. 

But he is on the trail. And to 
date he can report progress. By 
the use of bacteria and enzymes on 
starch he has made alcohol, and from 
it butadiene or synthetic rubber-— 
an end product of petroleum chem- 
istry, too. Though the _ resulting 
molecular structure of the end prod- 
uct can be determined, the how and 
why of that result are unknown to 
him. What happened along the way 
—the structures built up en route, so 
to speak, by this chemical process 
—remains a mystery. The very com- 
plexity of starch molecules, and the 
possibility of a large number of chem- 
ical unities and fractions has scared 
a lot of research workers from in- 
vestigation of this problem. 

Our chemist, however, being a 
fairly stubborn individual and scent- 
ing in this problem something of per- 
haps national importance, decided 
that its solution called for a major 
offensive. A comprehensive research 
process seemed the only way. 


Wider Knowledge Seen 
Essential 

Such was the position of the corn 
refining industry nine or ten years 
ago. The largest producer of starches 
for food and industrial use, this in- 
dustry was the logical focus for 
the development of chemicals from 
plant sources. © Industrial utilization 
of much greater amounts of farm 
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MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft inio. Wa at 
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Magnet open 
for cleaning 








That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- 
rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 
ing contaminating metal. Two magnets in one; TWICE 


THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 


PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. 
As an example, it requires a pull of 16 lbs. to release a 
1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUxX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 
explosions and fire due to tramp metal. 
ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 


THE RICHMOND MFG. CO. 
29 Gooding St., Lockport, N. Y. 






In addition, sav- 
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products seemed definitely in the 
cards. But the corn refiner’s con- 
tribution, potentially a large one, 
depended on wider knowledge of the 
molecular structure of starch. While 
the application of new findings was 
the competitive function of the in- 
dustry’s members the acquisition of 


basic knowledge could well be re-- 


garded as an endeavor for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Thus the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation embarked on a pioneer 
experiment to determine the funda- 
mental chemical structure of starch. 
Two motives impelled this action. 
One was certainly a sense of social 
responsibility. But, as certainly, an 
enlightened selfishness dictated the 
commercial advantage inherent in a 
significant contribution to this branch 
of science. 

A series of research fellowships, 
financed by the industry, were estab- 
lished in leading university and gov- 
ernment laboratories, under the di- 
rection of the ablest men in the car- 
bohydrate field. 


“Starch Round Table” Co-ordi- 
nates Individual Research 


These fellowships are approaching 
the problem from all angles. Many 
specialized skills are being employed. 
In the laboratories of ‘the United 
States Public Health Service at 
Washington, Dr. Claude Hudson, in- 
ternationally known carbohydrate 
chemist, has been working on the 
molecular structure of starch through 
a study of some of its entities such 
as the Shardinger dextrins. Dr. 
Bechman, professor of chemistry at 
Columbia, is observing the size and 
shape of the molecule by means of 
the ultra-centrifuge. Dr. Caldwell, 
also at Columbia, is studying the ef- 
fect of enzymes on starch structure. 
At Washington University, St. Louis, 
Dr. Cori is attempting to find a solu- 
tion through synthesis of starch from 
sugar. Dr. Day of Indiana Uni- 
versity is studying enzymic degrada- 
tion or breakdown of starch. The 
U. S. government laboratory at 
Peoria, Ill., is looking at a supposed 
branching of the molecule. Dr. Has- 
sid at the University of California, 
is attempting synthesis with differ- 
ent types of organisms. At the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Dr. Baer is employing the electron 
microscope and the x-ray tube in his 
studies on this molecular structure. 
Dr. Wolfran of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is also trying to demonstrate 
a branch-chain structure with spe- 
cial chemical tools of his own de- 
sign. At Iowa State College, Dr. 
Hixon not only uses both physical 
and chemical methods on this struc- 
ture problem but applies the genetic 
approach as well. Thus the differ- 
ent tools and skills of the plant 
chemist, the organic chemist, the 
physical chemist and the geneticist 
are brought to bear. 

These men, among the leaders .in 
carbohydrate chemistry, are working 
independently, yet their programs 
are co-ordinated by a device created 
by the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation: the Annual Starch 
Round Table. From university, gov- 
ernment and industrial laboratories 
leading scientists meet at the Round 
Table’s four-day session. Here the 
entire starch program is reviewed 
in seclusion and comfort. Work of 
the previous year is brought into ob- 
jective focus, new problems articu- 
lated, unprofitable approaches aban- 
ened, conflicts of opinion ironed 
out. 

Before the Round Table provided 
this annual forum, the chemist, argu- 
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ing his differences in the slow-paced 
scientific literature, often saw a year 
elapse before differing viewpoints 
were harmonized. Thus the effect 
of the Round Table has been to ac- 
celerate progress. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
Foundation has collected and listed 
in the form of a bibliography all 
the pertinent literature on carbo- 
hydrate chemistry from the year 
1811 to the present. This compila- 
tion, organized and kept up to date 
in card sets, has been given to many 
scientific libraries. As another con- 
tribution to the cause the founda- 
tion has granted a long-term fel- 
lowship to Dr. Baer at M.I.T. for the 
purpose of bringing together in a 
monograph all the old and new con- 
cepts of starch chemistry. Dr. Baer’s 
work is expected to be the definitive 
document of the branch of science it 
represents. 


Progress to Date 


What has this organized research 
process accomplished to date? Those 
who are part of it believe that more 
progress has been made in starch 
chemistry in the past eight years 


than in the previous century. Gen- 
erally its effect has been greatly to 
stimulate active interest and re- 
search and to bring the whole field 
of possible utilization into sharper 
focus. At least two fractions of 
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starch have been identified. In one 
the molecules are laid down in 
straight chains in the granule. In 
the other the chains are branched, 
but further elucidation of the branch- 
ing is needed. Tools have been cre- 
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ated to measure starches from dif- | ceived and that it will continuous- ne taminé 
ferent plant sources in relation to ly be applied in practical contribu- . may ! 
their content of the fractions. tion to science, industry and agri- wy to hea 
Knowledge of the useful properties culture, and to society at large. In Pi é Oo é a Sur\ 
of the fractions has been enlarged, this work full freedom of thought an o peration ° t @ show © 
hence the field of commercial ap- and action has been encouraged. No a 8s s need | 
plication has been extended. controls have hampered the chem- Food and D rug Administration tary Cc 
But a pg aah of the mystery ist’s —— ip Fe go sige Appli- ductio: 
remains. Its solution is still a long cation has been left where it belon H a 
way off. What the future will bring in the competition of industry. The By George P. Larrick ty : 
in terms of new products is not separate agencies in the process are Chief Inspector We * “ 
known. Perhaps a new type of tex- eager to work together as teams for Food and Drug Administration the in 
tile fiber, or a solid fuel, or new the common good. All are benefited 5 the wé 
medicinals. Perhaps many other and none is harmed. Research in (From an Address Before the Food Industry War Committee) and tk 
things. The only certainties are that corn should lead to better living in * * * terials 
the research process is soundly con- the future. improv’ 
OMPARED with other govern. tionab 
mental organizations, the Food otherv 
and Drug Administration is a small _ We 
bureau. The law is enforced through in the 
a corps of 200 inspectors and a cor. lieved 
responding number of chemists and est ve, 
other technically trained people, from 
Whatever degree of success is at- ing PI 
tained in its enforcement is due in plants 
large measure to the fact that the lishme 
broad objectives of the law and the ‘Sig: 
objectives of most of the firms sub- factor 
ject to its terms are identical. A ously 
group of 200 inspectors would not found. 
be enough to do anything much about this t 
law violations in the food and drug Sone 
industries if it were not for the very variet 
high percentage of voluntary com- insect: 
pliance with its terms. of rod 
The plan of operation of the Food tation 
and Drug Administration for many involv 
years has been to make a careful and m 
appraisal of what we believe to be , Dur 
violations of the Act. These viola- tess 
tions are then classified into: (1) Gert 


Those that affect the public health, 
(2) Those that involve filth, decom- of th 








position or matters of sanitation, Act. 
and (3) Those of strictly economic were | 
character. During the past few years, cle wi 
particularly since many of our labo- under 
ratories were placed at the disposal nls 4 
of the army, less attention has been postw 
given to economic violations than is me 
in our opinion desirable. It is antici- sally 
pated that we will extend our cov- tories 
erage in this field and deal with such Many 
matters as shortages of weight and the | 
volume, violations of food standards, clean- 
misleading claims on labels, and de- ny © 
ceptive containers. their 
We also plan to give substantially Mor 
increased attention to vitamin prod- arte: 
ucts both from the standpoint of rials. 
their vitamin content and the claims of ag 
made for the products. There is Pare 
every indication that the quantity oe 
of food imported into the United a ¥ 
States will increase. These importa- ducer 
tions will need to be examined with -_ 
particular care until after normal pares 
conditions have returned to the coun- a : 
tries from which they are shipped. Sy rJeC 
The biggest problem to which our Me 
activities will be addressed increas- a 
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jist tits decomposed substance, or if it 1s Bic al 
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taminated with filth, or whereby it 
may have been rendered injurious 


to health.” 

Surveys which we have conducted 
show that unquestionably there is a 
need for improvement in the sani- 
tary conditions surrounding the pro- 
duction, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and other distribution of foods. 
We are well aware of the fact that 
the increased production required by 
the war, the shortages of manpower, 
and the very limited supplies of ma- 
terials with which to maintain and 
improve establishments have unques- 
tionably brought about abuses which 
otherwise would not exist. 

We have made initial inspections 
in those industries where we _ be- 
lieved the problem to be the great- 
est and to have the most significance 
from the standpoint of the consum- 
ing public. We have found many 
plants, warehouses, and other estab- 
lishments where the sanitary prac- 
tices observed were entirely satis- 
factory. In too many, however, seri- 
ously reprehensible conditions were 
found. It has been necessary during 
this time of food shortages to con- 
demn tremendous quantities of a wide 
variety of foods because they were 
insect-infested, or contained the filth 
of rodents. The big problem of sani- 
tation in factories and warehouses 
involves two factors; insects, and rats 
and mice. 

During the last fiscal year 2,395 
interstate shipments of foods were 
seized by the federal courts because 
they were alleged to be in violation 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. Of these 1,762 seizures or 74% 
were based on charges that the arti- 
cle was filthy or had been produced 
under grossly insanitary conditions. 
This obviously is the biggest single 
postwar problem to be dealt with in 
the enforcement of the pure food 
law. The solution of insanitary fac- 
tories and warehouses is not difficult. 
Many firms have avoided or solved 
the problem simply by assigning 
clean-cut responsibility and author- 
ity to some capable individual in 
their organization. 

More difficult problems are = pre- 
sented in cleaning up raw mate- 
rials. This is illustrated by a variety 
of agricultural products where, to 
insure the receipt of clean raw mate- 
rials, individual firms must educate 
hundreds or even thousands of pro- 
ducers. The remedy in each case 
must be based on a study of the 
particular problems involved. Basic- 
ally, however, the first step is to 
subject the raw materials to analysis 
by some of the more recent micro- 
scopic techniques and then with an 
understanding of the extent of con- 
tamination to undertake appropriate 
corrective action. 

Recent court decisions have held 
that a food may be truthfully la- 
beled when it moves in interstate 
commerce and yet its sale to the ulti- 
mate consumer may cause the food 
to be illegal. For example, a prod- 
uct which is inferior for one reason 
or another to another food in its 
class may be shipped in interstate 
commerce under a label that truth- 
fully tells the wholesaler precisely 
what it is. If, however, this prod- 
uct is sold in a restaurant and the 
consumer buys it believing it to be 
the superior product, the courts have 
held that the food is illegal. These 
decisions unquestionably will sub- 
Stantially influence the kind of in- 
vestigational work we will do in the 
future as we have more opportunity 
to deal with strictly economic vio- 
lations. 
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War's Damage 





(Continued from page $a.) 


put came from these small plants 
and from an unknown number of still 
smaller ones.. There are only some 
80 mills of 500 bbls and over, and 
the number of really large mills is 
very low. The largest are concen- 
trated in the districts of Marseilles, 
Paris, Strasbourg and Nancy, Mar- 
seilles having the highest concentra- 
tion of all. Three of these large mills 
are worth special mention: the 


Grands Moulins de Paris and the 
Grands Moulins de Corbeil (both in 
the Greater Paris area) contain the 
largest amount of milling machinery 
arranged on a single flow of any mill 
in the world, the capacity of each 
plant being approximately 7,200 bbls 
per day; the 2,500-bbl Grands Moulins 
Vilgrain, at Nancy, is probably the 
largest mill in the world driven sole- 
ly by water power. Except for these 
and a few other big and up-to-date 
plants, the general level of milling 
efficiency in’ France is lower than 
that of Belgium, Holland, Scandi- 
navia and Britain. One of the chief 
difficulties that beset the French mill- 
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er is that of securing uniform flour 
quality, for his grists are composed 
of wheats of very irregular grade. 
The prewar national flour output of 
France was about 360,000 bbls per 
day. Three of the giant mills, five 
small to medium and 16 small mills 
have been destroyed, representing a 
loss of capacity of some 25,200 bbls 
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or a little less than 7% of the total. 
Like Belgium, France was heavily 
overmilled before the war, though 
not quite to the same extent; unlike 
Belgium, the country was self-sup- 
porting in wheat supplies, though 
small quantities of Manitobas were 
imported to give strength to the 
grists. But although France as a 
whole was overmilled, a number of 
districts were undermilled. Despite 
the concentration of mills in the 
Greater Paris area, for instance, con- 
siderable quantities of flour had to 
be brought in from farther afield, 
and the Marseilles group of mills 
had to supply not only their imme- 
diate neighborhood but also a large 
surrounding Mediterranean district 
that was very sparsely milled indeed; 
likewise, the great Strasbourg and 
Nancy mills had to help to provide 
for the otherwise undermilled prov- 
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inces of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Thus, although the total destruc- 
tion in France is a lower percentage 
than in Belgium, the general disloca- 
tion and the problems of transport 
and distribution are acute, for the 
mills in the Paris and Strasbourg re- 
gions have borne the brunt of the 
damage; in the Greater. Paris area 
14% of milling capacity has been lost 
and in Alsace-Lorraine about 40%; 
Strasbourg itself has been particular- 
ly hard hit and has lost over 50%. 
The Grands Moulins Pantin, a 5,000- 
bbl mill in Paris, was destroyed by 
the retreating Germans in 1944, being 
set on fire by mines and incendiary 
shells just before the American forces 
arrived. This will probably be the 
second European mill to be restored 
to operation, for reconstruction is al- 
ready in hand and the plant should 
be working again in 1946. The 
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Grands Moulins de Strasbourg, a 
6,000-bbl plant in the town of Stras- 
bourg itself, was destroyed in 1940. 

At Nancy the Nazis committed one 
of their many wanton outrages; dur- 
ing the 1944 retreat they deliberately 
set fire to the Grands Moulins Vil- 
grain without the slightest military 
justification, and held the fire brigade 
at bay with machine guns until the 
mill was burned out, robbing the al- 
ready underfed people of Nancy of 
their last supplies of bread. 


Germany 


We come now to Germany. I said 
at the beginning of this article that 
the damage in Europe is less than 
was feared, but the statement does 
not apply to the Nazi homeland, 
where the destruction is catastrophic. 
It is poetic justice, no doubt, and a 
forcible lesson that crime does not 
pay, but it none the less raises grave 
problems, for Europe can ill afford to 
have a nation of starving millions 
in her midst. 

Before the war (if a census taken 
in 1925 can be relied on) Germany 
possessed the enormous number of 
more than 30,000 mills. The vast 
majority of these, however, are so 
small as to be individually negligible, 
though their combined capacity must 
count for something; many of them, 
moreover, are driven by water power 
and are therefore likely to be idle 
in summer. A good many of these 
plants are located in the eastern 
grain growing area, which is now in 
the Russian occupation zone. About 
70% of the prewar output was pro- 
vided by the larger mills; there are, 
or were, something like 140 medium 
and large mills, and the largest plants 
were to be found in Berlin, Bremen, 
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logne, Essen, Diisseldorf, Duisburg 
and so on; the concentration of mill- 
ing capacity in the Rhineland was es- 
pecially high. 

Many of the large mills are owned 
by industrial combines, of which the 
largest is the Deutsche Mihlenver- 
einigung. This group came into ex- 
istence after World War I, when 
most of the mills belonged to one of 
the foremost German grain importing 
firms, the Getreide und Industrie 
Commissions A.G. of Disseldorf; the 
Nazis renamed it when they took over 
in 1933. The group had a milling ca- 
pacity of about 19,000 bbls per day 
and owned mills at Duisburg, Crefeld, 
Dortmund, Munster, Cologne, Worms, 
Frankfurt and Berlin. 

The next largest combine was the 
Auer group, which owned some of the 
finest and technically most efficient 
mills in Germany. This group also 
was formed after World War I and 
was originally part of the French 
group of the Grands Moulins de 
Strasbourg under the direction of the 
late Henry Levy, father of Jean Levy, 
of the Houston (Texas) Milling Co. 
The Auer group, which had a daily 
capacity of 17,000 bbls, was taken 
over from the Strasbourg combine in 
1934 by Clemens Auer of Cologne. 
The Auer mills were at Cologne- 
Deutz, Neuss, Mannheim, Diisseldorf 
and Breslau. The Plange group, the 
third largest combine, is a family 
concern of long standing and its 
mills were very modern and efficient- 
ly run. The late Dr. Rudolf Plange 
of Diisseldorf was the first German 
miller to appreciate the importance 
of science in modern milling, and his 
Diisseldorf mill (now a heap of ruins) 
had the first up-to-date mill labora- 
tory in Germany. The Plange capac- 
ity was 13,700 bbls per day in Diis- 
seldorf, Soest and Hamburg; they also 
had a mill at Altona, but the Nazis 
requisitioned it, dismantled the ma- 
chinery and used the building to 
house forced labor for the Blohm & 
Voss shipyards across the _ river. 
Other large combines are Kampf- 
meyer, Ehrling and Werner & Nicola. 

Today many of these mills lie in 
wreckage and desolation. The Rhine 
mills used to supply about two thirds 
of all Germany’s flour, and about two 
thirds of them are smashed, including 
the 6,400-bbl Plange mill at Diissel- 
dorf; the Plange group, in fact, lost 
every mill it possessed within two 
months. Mills owned by the Nazi 
government lost more than 80% of 
their capacity, including two mills at 
Duisburg and mills at Dortmund, 
Munster, Cologne-Mulheim and 
Frankfurt-am-Main. The Auer group 
lost about half their capacity. Kampf- 
meyer lost the Leysiffer & Litzmann 
mill at Cologne-Deutz early in the 
war; a new building was put up by 
forced Dutch labor, but though the 
building is still there it is empty of 
machinery. The Industrie Beteili- 
gungs G.m.b.H., which owned several 
mills in Berlin, has suffered badly, 
and Werner & Nicola have lost their 
mills at Mannheim and the Gott- 
schalk mill at Crefeld, which the Ger- 
man army deliberately destroyed 
during their retreat. The family con- 
cern of Werhahn lost their large 
Neuss mill, though their Duisburg 
plant escaped damage. Both the large 
Frankfurt mills, with a capacity of 
3,500 bbls, are gone, and so are the 
two mills of Miinster, the two mills 
of Essen, and four out of the five 
Duisburg mills, which had a capacity 
of 9,000 bbls per day. Among the 
large mills alone at least 60,000 bbis 
of capacity no longer exists. 

In the Mannheim-Ludwigshafen 
area about 60% of prewar capacity 
remains undamaged, and Worms has 
three fairly large mills working, 
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though one of them is only suitable 
for rye flour. In Harburg the Har- 
burger Mihlenbetriebe A.G., with a 
capacity of 2,400 bbls, is already at 
work. In Bremen the large Roland- 
mihle, with a capacity of 4,600 bbls 
of wheat flour and 2,400 bbls of rye, 
will be able to operate when the river 
has been cleared of mines. The Rol- 
andmiihle, one of the few big mills 
to escape destruction, -now stands 
alone in a desert of wreckage; when 
air raids on Germany became serious 
the owners formed a squad of 35 men 
whose sole duty was to put out in- 
cendiary bombs, and though they had 
to be paid a small fortune in “danger 
money,” they succeeded in saving ev- 
erything except the warehouse. 

I have said enough to indicate the 
fearful scale of the destruction in 
Germany. Probably 55% to 60% of 
the milling capacity of the country 
as a whole is out of action. Ger- 
many will have to rely largely on 
increased output from small country 
mills and stone mills and on the use 
of improvised hammermill plants, 
which will have to be erected in or 
near the existing wheat elevators. 
Fortunately the elevators, owing to 
their strong construction, have suf- 
fered less than the mills, and there is 
ample storage for wheat all over the 
country. Much wheat will have to 
be imported into Germany during the 
present year. The ports of Antwerp 
and Rotterdam can discharge and 


handle huge amounts (about 300,000 
tons a month at Antwerp and even 
more at Rotterdam) and Hamburg 
can deal with reasonable quantities, 
but inland movement will not be easy. 
It has hitherto been severely re- 
stricted by congestion of the excellent 
Belgian canal system and by block- 
age of the Dutch canals, while the 
blocking of the Rhine and the exten- 
sive destruction of the German rail- 
ways are likely to form a bottleneck 
for a considerable period. 

The reconstruction of European 
milling industries as a whole will 
clearly be a strenuous task, and its 
duration will be measured in years. 
Except for the two mills that I men- 
tioned earlier, it is not expected that 
French and Belgian mills will be 
working again until the period of 
1947 to 1950, and the complete resto- 
ration of even the first of the Ger- 
man mills is unlikely to be before 
1950. In Germany before the war 
the great milling engineering firm of 
Miag dominated the market, but their 
main works in Brunswick have taken 
tremendous punishment from bomb- 
ing; when they get into full produc- 
tion again there will be a heavy task 
awaiting them, and Germans are 
likely to eat wholemeal bread for 
many years to come. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 

The Old Testament contains more 
than 30 references to the use of fine 
flour. 

















“ENTOLETER” shown 
above handles 75 bar- 
rels per hour. Others 
available to handle 10, 
25 or 50 barrels per 





Millers Are Extending 
“ENTOLETER” Applications 


for 


Continuous Insect Control 


More and more millers are ex- 
tending “ENTOLETER” Continu- 
ous Insect Control throughout their 
plants. 
obtained through the operation of 
one or two “ENTOLETERS?” in a 
mill are the most compelling rea- 
son for extending this protection 
to all key streams. 


While all good housekeeping practices 
are important, the final essential safe- 
guard is to make certain that no insect 
life is present in raw materials, in blend- 
ing stocks and in the finished product 
before packaging. This calls for con- 
tinuous control, applied as part of the 
processing operations. 


Write today for bulletin, describing 
“ENTOLETER” applications. 
plant layout and table of estimated 
costs for continuous protection. En- 
hour. toleter Division, The Safety Car Heat- 
ing and Lighting Company, Inc., 1189 
Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Con- 
necticut. 


The remarkable benefits 


Includes 





INFESTATION DESTROYER 


FNTOLETER 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 
































































STONHARD 
STONTITE 


“Before Winter Comes...” 


Leakage and seepage in tanks, elevator pits, reser- 
voirs, basements and other concrete or masonry 
structures can be stopped quickly and permanently 
with STONHARD STONTITE, now, before 
winter comes. No expensive excavation or less- 
ening of water pressure is necessary, because 
STONHARD STONTITE stops the leaks from 
the free or open side. Thus large areas can be 
repaired economically. 





Our TRIAL OFFER 


A drum of STONHARD STONTITE will be sent to 
any milling company, with the understanding that a 
good-sized test be made from the drum. If said test 
fails to do all that we claim it will, we will accept the 
return of the balance of the material and cancel our 
invoice. 











Send the Coupon Below for the Facts 
and FREE Literature...No Obligation 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 
Serving Industry Since 1922 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 








STONHARD COMPANY, 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
Please send us more facts about STONHARD STONTITE. 
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Results With DDT 
Boxear Spray 


HE use of DDT as a control 

measure for insect infestations in 
grain bins, warehouses and boxcars 
has been studied by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion. The cadelle beetle is the prin- 
cipal insect pest found in wooden 
structures where grain or cereal 
products are stored. 

“The cadelle causes a tremendous 
amount of damage by its habit of 
burrowing into such woodwork,” Dr. 
R. T. Cotton states in a report (No. 
E-641) issued by the bureau. “It 
(the cadelle beetle) is extremely 
common in farm granaries, in box- 
cars and in warehouses. This spe- 
cies and others survive for months 
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in these burrows. When fresh grain 
is placed in farm bins it often be- 
comes infested by great numbers of 
insects emerging from the wood- 
work. Flour and other cereals in 
transit in infested boxcars or in 
storage in warehouses are similarly 
invaded, and heavy losses have re- 
sulted from the spread of infesta- 
tion from woodwork to grain and 
milled cereal products in storage or 
in transit. . . . Experiments conduct- 
ed during the past season indicate 
that the use of a DDT-oil spray 
may be the best means yet discov- 
ered for destroying infestation of 
these insects persisting in wood- 
work.” The chemical was found to 
be equally as effective on flour 
beetles. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. re- 
cently experimented with the use of 
DDT to prevent infestation of flour 





Flour Exchange 


The J e K. HOWIE Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











the flanges. 


(Design 2). 


mation. 


CONSTRUCTION 


closing cleat. 
capacities to suit your needs. 


Write for full information. 








DAY DUAL-CLONE 


NOW available in 
BOLTED FLANGE 


Construction (Design 2) 


Completely prefabricated and riv- 
eted at the factory—requiring only 
assembling and bolting together at 


This construction permits more 
compact packing for shipment and 
easier handling for installation. It 
greatly simplifies inside installa- 
tions—especially of larger sizes. 

All the important DUAL-CLONE 
advantages — high separating ef- 
ficiency, low back pressure, low 
installation and maintenance costs, 
etc. — are retained in this DAY 
BOLTED FLANGE construction 
Write for full infor- 


TANKS IN BOLTED 


—for flour storage and blending— 
completely. prefabricated in our 
plant, compactly packed for ship- 
‘ment—ready for easy, quick, low- 
cost installation. Neat, strong, tight i) 
construction provided by butt- 
joined horizontal joints and stand- 
ing seam vertical joints with en- 
Made in sizes and 


DAY facilities include: designing, 

fabricating and installing all work in sheet metal of 10-gauge 
or lighter, including: complete dust control systems, bag 
cleaning units, pneumatic conveyors, hoppers, spouting, etc. 


THE DAY COMPANY 


822 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. . 


In Canada—The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. ‘ 
613 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg Duar Conte 





























Packed for shipping. The 
bonnet, stack and secondary 
cone nest inside the main 
body. The 2 halves of main 
cone nest together. 

















in transit. A 5% solution in a light, 
odorless and miscible oil is sprayed 
on the floor, walls and ceiling of the 
boxcar before lining the car with pa- 
per. A motor-driven spray gun is 
used. The tank of the gun con- 
tains a heating element so that the 
DDT solution may be heated before 
it is sprayed. 

“We have obtained very satisfac- 
tory results from the use of the 
spray,” Dr. Betty Sullivan, chief 
chemist for the milling company, 
said. The company’s plants at Al- 
ton, Ill; ‘Dallas, Texas; Buffalo, N. 
Y., and Minneapolis, Minn., are us- 
ing the new material. Dr. Sullivan 
said that approximately one pint is 
used per car treated at a cost of 37c 
for the material. 

Dr. Sullivan explained that the 
cars were sprayed before they were 
lined and that precautions were tak- 
en to prevent the sacks of flour from 
coming into direct contact with sur- 
faces that had been sprayed. The 
Bureau of Entomology and the Food 
and Drug Administration has not yet 
determined whether DDT is toxic to 
human beings. 

The War Production Board re- 
cently released DDT for sale to civil- 
ians. Several sprays containing 
DDT are now on sale in hardware 
and department stores for use in 
homes in controlling mosquitoes, 
house flies and other common in- 
sects. 

Several insecticide and fumigant 
manufacturers and dealers now have 
the material available for flour mills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

Misalignment of bearings or coup- 
lings and crooked shafts are very 
likely to produce abnormal bearing 
loads. 
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A Comparison of 
National Flours 








comparison of the laboratory an- 

alyses of British National flours 
of 80, 82% and 85% extraction ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Nature, 
The report was prepared by the scien- 
tific advisers’ division, Ministry of 
Food. The data are contained in the 
accompanying table. 

The extraction of national flour in 
Great Britain was reduced:to 80% on 
Jan. 1, 1945, and the data in the table 
summarize the analyses of 2,943 flour 
samples from Jan. 1 through May 5. 

The flours were milled from a 
wheat mix containing an average of 
59% Manitoba, 35% home-grown and 
6% from other sources, principally 
Argentina wheat. 

The comparative analyses are as 
follows: 

80% 82% % 85% 


Vitamin B, (1.U./gm). 0.79 0.88 0.975 
Riboflavin (p.p.m.) ... 0.8 1.0 1.3 
PARC CD... oes -c a ok 16.5 18.0 17.0 
PE SOD 5 686 5s wa k 16.2 19.4 20.7 
Protein (%) .....ce..0. 11.8 11.6 10.7 
WAOGE CIB) res bcs ooeves 0.21 0.31 0.50 
PA SS Sa Pe ee ee ea 0.76 0.88 0.98 
CIOTOO RO ~ -s.0. 6 - aie erie 20 51 100 
Granularity (av. % wt. 

over No. 10 silk) ... 7.3 9.8 15.5 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Larvae of the cadelle burrow in 
the woodwork of bins in enormous 
numbers and may remain there for 
long periods, only to come out when 
fresh grain is stored in the bin. 
Many a seemingly clean bin may ac- 
tually harbor thousands of hungry in- 
sects. 
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Economical Applications of 


) REP PAONC Ia 





© NO WAITING - . 


. 88 with bait and traps. Larvacide routs 
him out of retreats, to die in the open. 


®@ LASTING REPELLENT ACTION - Keeps would-be new tenants from occu- 


pying his vacated quarters. 


© NO CARCASS NUISANCE WITH LARVACIDE 


Larvacide, a powerful, penetrating tear 
gas fumigant, is easily applied by fol- 
lowing simple directions furnished. 
Shipped as a liquid, in cylinders of 
25, 50, 100 and 180 Ibs., and handy 
1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, each in sealed 
can, one dozen to case. Stocked in prin- 


cipal cities and available quickly. 


Use Larvacide also for insect control in 
Vaults, Box 


Grain, Mill 
Cars, etc, 


Machinery, 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY, 117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 





CINCINNATI 





BOSTON + CHICAGO - 





* CLEVELAND 
Canadian Distributors: STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO. Ltd. TORONTO 


* PHILADELPHIA 
CALGARY 


* OMAHA 
* WINNIPEG > 
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An Illustration of 


MODERN CONCRETE REPAIR 


YESTERDAY... 


A deteriorating concrete elevator 
exposed to the harsh action 


Do It NOW 
of the weather — __ 


Don’t wait until your con. 
crete structures are danger. 
ously in need of repair. Save 
them now from further dam- 
age. Western Waterproofing 
Engineers wil] estimate, ad- 
vise and Plan your r 
Call us today. 











epairs. 














TODAY... 


Take alook at your con- 


d 
levator as $00 
ds atten- A new, pps eating Awey against 
crete. If “i ss ange or better than ote d decay — 
tion now is the sun, rain, freezing an 








WESTE 


WATER PROOFING Co. 


Syndicate Trust Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Kansas City Office - 417 Finance Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 815 Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 829 Healey Bldg. 
Springfield, Til. . 920 Myers Bldg. 


With 25 years of wide experience in recon. 
ditioning heavy construction, Western Water. 
Proofing Co. 


is glad to furnish you with 
numerous references from those who have 
used the service, : 
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MEMORIES 


N EARLY 30 days have marched since we first 
LN learned, by way of one of our favorite and 
most dependable soothsayers at Washington, that, 
in the proposed reorganization of the Department 
of Agriculture by Mr. Milton Eisenhower and his 
special committee, our old palsy walzy, the AAA, is 
about to be relegated to a seat at the rear and 
likely to become, as our reader of auguries puts it, 
a sort of “straw boss” to maintain contacts with 
the 125,000 or so farm committees under direc- 
tion of a new set-up to be known as the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Division directly under su- 
pervision of Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. 
Since the first prophecy, we have been patient- 
ly awaiting the event—but nothing more so far. 

At first we took this news prediction as 
meaning that the AAA was sentenced to a com- 
plete fold-up and almost we were ready to drop, 
at least, a single tear for memory’s sake. But 
when we found that it was merely to be re- 
duced to what, at the government level, may 
be described as a stool-pigeon or “stoolie,” our 
tear failed us and we gazed backward with dry 
eyes and somehow a lack of faith in events to 
come. 

How well we, along with millions of others, 
recall the early days of high hopes when, un- 
der direction of the AAA, Secretary Wallace 
set out to create a new agricultural world by 
plowing up every third row of the green fields, 
killing the little pigs, together with prospective 
mammas and grandmammas of other pigs and 
rationing the natural and normal recreation of 
potential piggie papas. Also on memory’s page 
is the record of the expenditure of hundreds 
and hundreds of millions of “silly old dollar 
signs” to increase the purchasing power of the 
farmers, leaving them little to do save await 
the result of the official weighers’ and measur- 
ers’ directives and thereafter follow the long, 
long trail of bureaucracy and so come to the 
pot of gold at its end. What days those were, 
days to dwell forever in the mind, even though 
dimmed by the later tragedies of war and the 
almost dire calamity created and not even yet 
overcome by the glorious policies of denying seed 
time and harvest and condemning the fertility 
of Nature and the richness of Mother Earth. 

In our own memory these great events of 
a decade ago are inescapably tied with recollec- 
tion of that other effort to hamstring men’s 
natural and normal will to labor and create 
and thereafter enjoy the fruits of his toil. What 
times those were when, under the sacred “Blue 
Eagle,” which at one time threatened to fly at 
staff peak above the Star and Stripes, we all 
had to revise our faiths in the simple virtues 
of honesty, industry and thrift, and pin our 


hopes to the growing thousands and thousands - 


of men at Washington bubbling with enthusiasms, 
bursting with self-importance and a majority of 
whom, but quite possibly not all, could spell c-a-t. 
cat, almost without a pause but with secret won- 
der as to what alphabetical bureau the word re- 
ferred to. 

Even we were something of a fall guy for these 
plans to take farmers and industry and, most of 
all, labor up into the high mountains. For we 
Journeyed to Washington and spent months 
there, not only as an observer of government by 
Tocket power but in some sense taking a modest 
hand in it. Very dear, indeed, are our recollec- 
tions of millers and grain men and bakers and 
undreds of other folk coming to the great home 
of the Blue Eagle, less to do it reverence than 
‘0 compose codes either to their own liking or, 
If fate proved tough, to the minimum of their 
disliking, 

_ My goodness, we even took a hand in the plot- 
Ing conferences in. the Mayflower, composing 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


phrases and paragraphs for Carl Deitz to take 
over for approval and come back with the in- 
variable report that the labor clauses we had 
devised with a fine Italian hand not only were 
unacceptable but quite terrible. So we took 
counsel and decided the best course would be to 
join the “boys in the back room” and renew our 
courage with prime Maryland scotch against 
the probability of a more vigorous turndown by 
the labor section tomorrow. 

Of course, it all blew up when the Supreme 
Court, not yet converted into an admin‘strative 
commission to be known as the SCOTUSA with 
duties limited at OKing directives, shot the Blue 
Eaglé smack in the bill and whittled its cousin, 
the AAA, down to where its beneficiaries who 
could read were practically on an equality of 
understanding with those who could not. Under 
the revised AAA a farmer stood almost no chance 
of going to jail and, with the Blue Eag'e kaput, 
anybody could patch his own britches without a 
union card. ' 

So now, in the promised “streamlining” of 
goverrment, we come to the prom‘se that the 
AAA is soon to become a straw-boss. or “s‘ool'e,” 
for another bureau and thus be brought close 
enough to the Secretary of Agriculture so that 
he can both look it in the eye and have some- 
thing to say about the backsheesh given to it to 
distribute here, there and yonder. Certainly it 
is an idea, even if perhaps it will take a bit of 
time to get used to it. But meanwhile we have 
these priceless memories of other days, of days 
that, please Providence, will not come again, even 
though they were a lot of fun. 


PETTISH TALK FROM DR. PETT 


(“AAR millers are reported to have been a 
bit shocked by a statement in recent issues 
of the public press wherein Dr. L. W. Pett, direc- 
tor of the Canadian government’s health and wel- 
fare department, Ottawa, condemns the British 
and United States policies of adding synthetic vi- 
tamins to flour as a public health measure. Alter- 
natively, Dr. Pett praises the Canadian govern- 
mental policy as embodied in the so-called ‘“‘Can- 
ada Approved” bread wherein no synthetic ele- 
ments are allowed. One outstanding Canad‘an 
miller has this to say of Dr. Pett’s pzecs state- 
ment: i 

“Canadian millers, while disagreeing with the 
policy, have produced Canada Approved flour for 
distribution throughout the country and have been 
met on all sides with resistance both from the 
public and bakers. The sale of Canada Approved 
flour, running up to in some cases 3% in Canada, 
is largely confined to army camps. Canadian mills 
also have witnessed the remarkable success of 
the American plan of introducing synthetics in- 
to all qualities and grades of flour. Despite all 
our efforts to convince those in authority, the 
latter persist in what we millers and in what 
most of the enlightened chemists believe is an 
altogether wrong approach to the solution of 
the problem of enriched diet. Dr. Pett has made 
unguarded statements from time to time; the 
one enclosed is the worst of these as you will 
see if you study it. He makes the statement 


that the enriched flour sold in the United States 
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‘has had no effect on the American people.’ 
This is a sweeping statement for which I per- 
sonally believe he has no authority. 

“If we assume that what he says is correct 
then it would appear that the introduction of 
at least twice as much thiamine, riboflavin and 
niacin into flour as is inherent in Canada Ap- 
proved flour is a sheer waste, and if it is a waste, 
what about the puny efforts at trying to foist 
a dirty flour called Canada Approved on the Ca- 
nadian people? 

“Possibly Dr. Pett challenges the inherent 
value of synthetic vitamins as compared with 
natural vitamins. It would be hard to believe, 
however, in the light of scientific fact that this 
is the case.” 

The policy officially adopted by the food au- 
thorities at Ottawa is that none but the natural 
vitamins found in wheat are allowed to be pres- 
ent in bread sold for consumption in this coun- 
try, though, at the request of the food authori- 
ties in Great Britain, synthetic vitamins are a 
compulsory addition to the government regula- 
tion flour shipped by Canadian mills to the moth- 
erland for domestic and army consumption. Great 
quantities of this same fortified Canadian flour 
have been distributed to most of the allied coun- 
tries for army and civilian uses. Russia, China, 
Greece, France and other war-stricken coun- 
tries abroad have all had a share and have tes- 
tified to its nutritional quality. 

It is unfortunate that a Canadian food au- 
thority of Dr. Pett’s standing should have al- 
lowed his prejudices to betray him into a state- 
ment of this kind. He needs a reminder of the 
old classroom admonition that “one should be 
careful always to see that his conclusions are 
based on a sufficiently broad induction of facts.” 


oe oe 
EUROPE’S FLOUR MILLS 


\V HAT kind of an export market for flour 

will Europe be in the years just ahead? The 
answer is “iffy.” It is tied up in the great inter- 
national credit and financing measures now in the 
making. It can be answered accurately only when 
other questions are answered—the questions that 
revolve about national controls, cartels, blocked 
currencies, shipping and the domestic economies 
of importing countries. 

One critical consideration in the early post- 
war period is Europe’s ability to process its bread. 
This depends not so much upon domestic wheat 
supply, which obviously is insufficient, as upon 
flour milling capacity. On this point information 
availab!e to the flour exporting industry of the 
United States to date has been inadequate. Mr. 
J. F. Lockwood, technical director of Henry Simon, 
Ltd., a British mill machinery manufacturer, 
conse~uently does an important service in report- 
ing for reade~s of this journal upon the present 
status of Europe’s flour making establishment. 
His article appears in the Milling Production Sec- 
tion, beginning on page 3a. 

Except in Germany, Mr. Lockwood finds, the 
destruction of European mills was less than had 
been anticipated. All the importing countries 
were greatly overbuilt, and the losses have been 
compensated for, as was the case in Britain, by 
increased activity in untouched or little dam- 
aged plants. Wheat, rather than flour, is in pres- 
ent demand in these countries, and this is likely 
to continue for some time in spite of the fact 
that, as Mr. Lockwood believes, the rebuilding 
and modernizing of Europe’s mills can not take 
place for many years. Germany’s plight is poetic 
justice, Mr. Lockwood comments—55 to 60% of 
the mills of that destructive people are out of ac< 
tion. He does not indicate, however, that ‘this 
promises much immediately to the foreign flour 
trade, but that the Germans will rather eat lit- 
tle bread and all of it branny. 
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HERBERT SELLERS, 70, 
DIES IN WINNIPEG 


—<>— 
Pioneer Member of Grain Trade in 
Western Canada Succumbs at 
Misericordia Hospital 


Winnipeg, Man.—Pioneer of the 
grain and milling trade of western 
Canada, Herbert Sellers, western 
manager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co.S Ltd., died here Oct. 4, in the 
Misericordia Hospital. He was 70 
years of age. 

Born in Toronto, June 3, 1875, Mr. 
Sellers moved with his family to 
Port Arthur when just a child, and 
received his early education at the 
Canadian lakehead city. He later 
moved to Winnipeg and joined the 
staff of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., on Sept. 20, 1891, as an office 
boy. Mr. Sellers advanced through 
all departments and in May, 1926, 
was appointed western manager of 
the company, a position he held until 
his death. 

He was a prominent member of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for 
many years, and was a director of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. and the 
Crescent Creamery Co., Ltd., Winni- 


peg. Mr. Sellers was prominent in 
community work, including church, 
lodge and club activities. He was a 
member of the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr. Sellers was preceded in death 
by his wife who died in November, 
1933. He is survived by four daugh- 
ters—Mrs. James Solem of Winni- 
peg, Mrs. J. Ragnar Johnson of To- 
ronto, Mrs. K. E.- Stockelbach of 
Windsor and Mrs. J. S. Walker of 
Edmonton—four grandchildren and a 
sister, Mrs. J. H. Fox of Vancouver. 

Many friends and business asso- 
ciates attended the funeral services 
held Oct. 6 at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Winnipeg. Burial was 
made at Old Kildonan Cemetery. 

Honorary pallbearers were: Sid T. 
Smith, E. S. Parker, George Booth, 
Elmer Woods, H. Norman Davis, W. 
J. Marshall, Dr. Donald F. McIntyre, 
F. W. Lynd, John McAuley, K. C., 
J. Livesay, R. A. Purves, George 
Teeter, Don G. McKenzie, W. Man- 
son, J. M. Horn, Angus McPherson, 
Col. S. P. Gemmell and Sam C. 
Wark. 

Active pallbearers were: H. C. 
Lyall, H. E. Sellers, A. W. Sellers, 
James Solem, E. B..Forst and A. 
Mitchell. 
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Protein Content of 1945 Canadian 
Wheat Crop 14.2%, Up 1.2% From 1944 


Winnipeg, Man.—The mean protein 
content of the 1945 Western Ca- 
nadian wheat crop is now estimated 
to be 14.2%, according to an interim 
report released by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners’ laboratory. 
This protein level is higher than that 
for 1944 by 1.2% and higher than 
the mean for the past 18 years by 
6%. 

As forecast in the preliminary re- 
port, released on Sept. 6, the aver- 
age figure has decreased consider- 
ably because the much larger num- 
ber of samples tested represents quite 
good coverage in northern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and fairly good 
coverage in northern Alberta. In 
these areas protein content is usu- 
ally lower and this year the propor- 
tion of northern grown wheat in the 
total crop is higher than usual. 

The total number of samples test- 
ed to date is 3,621, including 553 
from Manitoba, 2,118 from Saskatch- 
ewan and 950 from Alberta. The 


average protein levels for each 
province, with corresponding final 
values for 1944 (shown in brackets) 
are: Manitoba 12.3% (12.7%), Sas- 
katchewan 14.6% (13.2%), and Al- 
berta 145% (12.8%). This year the 
protein levels for Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are distinctly higher and that 
for Manitoba is slightly lower. Lit- 
tle change in the final figures can 
be expected for Manitoba, but some 
lowering may occur for Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta as additional sam- 
ples from the northern areas are re- 
ceived. . 

A comparison of the 1945 and 
1944 protein levels is given for crop 
districts in the accompanying table, 
together with the number of 1945 
samples analyzed. Reliable data for 
the grades tested—1 Northern to No. 
4 Special—are not yet available. 
Areas of low, average and high pro- 
tein. content are shown in the ac- 
companying interim map. A large 
area of high protein wheat (15% 


and over) extends across central and 
southern Alberta into west, central 
and southern Saskatchewan, and this 
huge area is bordered by an area of 
average protein content (13.0 to 
14.9%). A large low protein area 
covers most of Manitoba, southeast- 
ern and northwestern Saskatchewan, 
and northern and western Alberta. 

COMPARATIVE PROTEIN OF 1945 AND 

1944 CANADIAN WHEAT CROPS 
BY. CROP DISTRICTS 








No. of -—-Protein level, Z—~ 
Crop samples 1945 1944 
district 1945 (interim) (final) 
Manitoba 
Be ies sakes 60 11.8 12.2 
ARE es ere age 73 12.4 12.7 
| RAE Rae 138 12.1 13.0 
a ees ee e 12.3 13.7 
EE ae 32 12.2 12.5 
res 4 11.6 11.1 
Peete ees 64 12.5 12.7 
ee See 81 12.5 12.7 
| See ag aes ee 30 12.5 12.8 
st errr er 13 12.7 12.7 
SRI Eee 26 12.5 12.8 
ps eR rs 11 11.8 11.8 
> RST 13 12.1 12.8 
ae ON Ee ee 1 12.8 13.0 
Weighted 
mean .... 553 12.3 12.7 
Saskatchewan 
VU EL TRS 108 11.9 11.8 
Bee. b.k's eect 48 12.5 12.5 
eee ered 112 13.0 12.5 
Bay apa ere 221 14,1 13.3 
S| ee 118 15.7 12.8 
SA onc ove 86 14.9 12.4 
Se 111 15.8 13.1 
SEE cee oned 109 16.0 12.8 
! See ee te 25 16.3 13.8 
a ics. wh piers 79 16.4 14.7 
TN aera 90 13.6 13.7 
PP 72 14.5 14.2 
GA cadsvese 228 14.7 13.5 
See oe 161 15.2 12.9 
Se ae 149 16.3 14.5 
DEE! seen bee Hh 101 15.1 13.8 
BO a ha e's 8 18 11.6 13.0 
BP We cee cne 124 14.3 14.1 
Be eee 98 14.6 12.9 
Bee vies acca ee 60 13.5 12.7 
Weighted 
mean ...2,118 14.6 13.2 
Alberta 
16.5 15.3 
14.6 13.6 
14.4 14.0 
14.3 13.1 
15.8 14.0 
13.9 13.1 
14.5 12.9 
13.8 12.1 
13.0 10.8 
13.4 11.9 
12.8 11.8 
soe 11.4 
pa 10.4 
12.4 10.4 
13.9 12.5 
13.6 12.9 
Weighted 
mean .... 950 14.5 12.8 
Western 
Canada . .3,621 14.2 13.0 


Flour Production 
in August Totals 
2,021,000 Bhis 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour 
in Canada in August, the first month 
of the new crop year, totaled 2,021, 
000 bbls, exceeding August last year 
by 5,000 bbls, according to a report 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 

Mills reporting operations had ca- 
pacity of 88,565 bbls per 24-hour day 
but over a 26-day working period 
87.8% of this was effective. In July 
mills operated at 82.2% and produc- 
tion of flour amounted to 1,822,193 
bbls. 

The total quantity of wheat milled 
during August totaled 8,969,829 bus 
compared. with 8,936,210 bus in the 
same month last year. Milling in- 
cluded 450623 bus of Ontario winter 
wheat against 392,947 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1944. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLERS ADVISED TO BUY 
WHEAT BY GRADE ONLY 


Toronto, Ont.—Owing to the scar- 
city of winter wheat, a tendency on 
the part of Ontario millers to revert 
to the old practice of buying good 
quality milling wheat regardless of 
grade is giving concern to those in- 
terested in the welfare of the indus- 
try. Ontario millers are being asked 
by their association to safeguard their 
own interests by buying by grade 
only. This warning is given in order 
to keep the quality of winter wheat 
flour at the high level that has ex- 
isted since the grading system has 
been in effect. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS WINNIPEG 


Toronto, Ont.—D. C. MacLachlan, 
president and general manager of 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Tozon- 
to, has returned from a busine3s trip 
to Winnipeg made on behalf of his 
company. Mr. MacLachlan has re- 
cently recovered from an illness. 








Slight Increase in Canadian Flour Exports 


Toronto, Ont.—The quantity of flour exported from Canada in terms of 
wheat, in the crop year 1944-45, amounted to 62,657,244 bus as against 60,- 


589,670 in the preceding year according to customs records. 


Total exports 


of the two commodities in 1944-45 were 333,605,002 bus as against 348,473, 


863 in the previous 12 months. 
are given in the following table: 


Customs exports 


of wheat, bus 


MN DOES og obs lak ce daw 16 507,925 
eT CURE 26,636,695 
I a oe ing oe a 5 sin Co 6-08 28,716,410 - 
er Nga Pro ier 23,183,749 
BPPOOEOE civ k es we ccredeve 27,223,863 
ES hrs Sobre) bene cla-vie och 5,162,967 
8 SE reer a ree 7,355,743 
SS Pe tae Fae Par F 10,094,307 
pS LA Ap ia gaaias 15,452,088 
SL Sie ehitws bu Sesa eee cpaes 29,125,165 
BE Fen We Ob or Ke cb ahs FES 43,285,055 
NA ar dices bub wre usin eae’ e 38,193,791 
270,947,758 
BOO <06, BOOM)... v'h 2 Sides oe Lwiee ve 287,884,193 


The monthly exports for the past crop year 


Customs exports 


of flour, bus Total, bus 
8,390,579 19,898,504 
5,470.573 32,107,268 
4,907,997 33,624,407 
4,417,290 27,601 039 
5,590,665 32,814,528 
3,781,260 8,944,227 
4,642,515 11,998,258 
5,570,847 15,665 154 
6,153,975 21,606,063 
6,306,759 35,431,924 
7,256,696 50,551,751 
5,168,088 43,361,879 
62,657,244 333,605,002 
60,589,670 348,473,863 


Customs exports of Canadian flour in August, the first month of the 
new crop year 1945-46, represented 4,979,102 bus and wheat exports amount- 
ed to 43,094,943 bus, making a total for the month of 48,074,045 bus. 
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Delayed Conadian Harvest May 
Curtail Lake Wheat Loadings 


Toronto, Ont. — Reports of snow 
and rain in the prairie provinces of 
Canada resulting in delayed harvest- 
ing and threshing is causing concern 
in eastern Canada. It is feared that 
there will be deterioration of grades. 
Another consequence of the unfavor- 
able weather is a slowing up of move- 
ment of wheat to lakehead. This is a 
serious situation, as without a heavy 
and continuous flow of wheat to ter- 
minals it may not be possible to pro- 
vide cargoes for all the lake vessels 
which could be loaded before the 
close of navigation. The largest pos- 
sible flow of wheat is required to keep 
up with the demand from overseas 
and to fill the ocean space which is 
being made available for shipments 
from Canada. Reports from Europe 
emphasize the shortness of wheat 
supplies there as the result of poor 
crops this year. The immediate de- 
mand, however, is for flour rather 


<> 


than wheat, as the finished product 
is particularly required in areas 
where milling capacity was largely 
destroyed during the war. 

One of the problems now before 
the wheat board is the extent to 
which wheat from Alberta can be 
shipped by the eastern route instead 
of through Pacific coast terminals, to 
which rail freight rates are cheaper. 
It would appear that a large part of 
the Alberta crop will have to be 
moved east to keep up the flow of 
grain to Atlantic ports. There is, 
however, a good demand developing 
for shipment from Vancouver to In- 
dia, China, Russia, New Zealand and 
Australia, as well as the west coast 
of South America. There have a'so 
been inquiries for some shipments for 
Europe through the Panama Canal. 
Because of the short haul Alberta 
wheat would naturally be used to fill 
such orders. 





14-Bu Wheat Delivery Limitation 
Lifted to Speed Dominion Exports 


Winnipeg, Man. — To assist in the 
world food situation and make grain 
available for shipment overseas as 
soon as possible, the 14-bu per acre 
limitation for wheat deliveries is be- 
ing lifted for the current crop year. 
This was announced last week by 
Trade Minister MacKinnon. Nearly 
a year ago the Dominion government 
announced that wheat deliveries for 
the 1945-46 crop year would be re- 
stricted to 14 bus per authorized acre. 
The decision to lift the marketing re- 
strictions, Mr. MacKinnon said, was 
made as a result of the size of west- 
ern Canada’s 1945 wheat crop and the 
overseas demand. 

He also indicated that most of the 
surplus from the 1945 wheat crop 
would be marketed within the 14-bu 
quota, although there were some dis- 





NEW POSITION — R. N. Hickman 
has been appointed assistant sales 
Manager of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. He assumed his new duties 
on Oct. 1. Mr. Hickman has long 
been associated with the grain trade 
it Winnipeg, and has been a member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for 
Several years. He joined the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board in October, 1948, 
48 eastern sales manager. 


tricts where producers would have 
wheat in excess of the 14-bu limita- 
tion. 

“In view of the efforts which this 
country is making to provide food for 
Europe, the government feels that if 
a little more wheat can be provided 
by lifting marketing restrictions for 
the present crop year, this action 
should be taken,” Mr. MacKinnon 
stated. 

“When policy was under. d'scus- 
sion for the crop year 1945-46, we 
felt that the transportation situation 
was such that we would have a car- 
ry-over of wheat on July 31, 1945, of 
about 325,000,000 bus, the equivalent 
of about a full year’s export under 
the then existing conditions,’ Mr. 
MacKinnon continued. 

“The 1945 prairie wheat crop has 
turned out to be a crop of moderate 
size—some 300,000,000 bus. Whereas 
we expected wheat supplies of per- 
haps 650.000,000 bus for the crop 
year 1945-46, our total supplies will 
aggregate about 550,000,000 bus, with 
an additional 170,000,000 bus of feed 
grains to be marketed and transport- 
ed during the present crop year. 

“The supply of some 150,000,000 
bus less wheat than we expected ear- 
ly in 1945 will none the less tax the 
capacity of our railroads during the 
first half of the present crop year, 
and particularly our ability to move 
prain through available Canadian and 
United States ports, Mr. MacKinnon 
said. 

However, as a result of the size of 
the crop and export demands, the 
government decided the delivery 
limitation should be lifted. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WINTER WHEAT GROWING 

Winter wheat, little heard of in 
many parts of the state, is still be- 
ing grown in North Dakota, accord- 
ing to Farm Economist Harry Ander- 
son of NDAC Extension Service. Of 
the 15 counties for which census re- 
ports have been received, 7 harvested 
winter wheat in 1944 and 7 in 1939, 
Mr. Anderson has reported. Most of 
it is in the southwestern counties. 
In 1944 Adams county harvested 931 
acres, Bowman 570 acres, Grant 557, 
Golden Valley 238 acres, and in the 
Red River Valley, Traill county har- 
vested 220 in 1944 and 203 in 1939. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here is a flour that never 





goes on strike in your 
doughs. Steady, reliable 
action day after day. 


That is the kind of perform- _ 
ance you get from SUNNY 
KANSAS. That is why 


you will find it a true and 
profitable friend in your 


plant. 
* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT «+ MEDIUM 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Compan 
DARK : aie 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Standard Since 1870 





* | Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 


Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





















The Wamego Milling’ Co. Buy and Selt 
Millers z Kansas Hard Whee Flour WwW A N T A D S 


“HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 


CONNECTIONS DESIRED THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Stufped Straights — 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








NEWSPAPER VERB-BLITZ. — A 
while back, under the caption “Edi- 
torial Dog Days,” something was said 
in this journal about the wartime 
newspaperese. Have you noticed how 
quiet the daily rags are now? There’s 
seldom anything upon which to use 
up more than half a dozen blitz 
words. 

The dog days dope contained some 
samples of American newspapers’ 
wartime verbal TNT. Many of the 
words positively were atomic, split or 
unsplit. But our research wasn’t 
very thorough. We missed some of 
the best ones, judging from the list 
that appeared in one of our local 
newspapers the other day (believe it 
or not, the news hounds seem proud 
of this etymology!). Here they ride 

- again, those unbeatable troopers of 
ours, who battered, blasted, blazed, 
burst, carved, charged, churned, 
crashed, crunched, dashed, drove, 
forged, galloped, gouged, ground, 
hacked, hammered, hurled, hurdled, 
hurtled, jabbed, jammed, knifed, laced, 
lanced, lashed, lunged, mauled, 
plowed, plunged, pounded, poured, 
probed, punched, plummeted, prodded, 
‘pummeled, pushed, raced, raged, 
ripped, rammed, rampaged, roared, 
rolled, rumbled, slashed, smashed, 
spurted, surged, snaked, speared, 
sped, stabbed, stormed, streaked, 
sprinted, slammed, sheared, swept, 
swooped, sliced, slugged, shot, top- 
pled, tore, thundered and whipped. 

The compiler of this dizzy glossary 
missed some that we _ ticketed: 
Flashed, buckled, mangled, gutted, 
snapped, ripsawed and zoomed. And 
undoubtedly there were many others, 
which in due time will come to the 
attention of that master ticketer 
of the American language, H. L. 
Mencken. 

A good many things might be said 
about these feverish excrescences of 
American journalism, but perhaps the 
kindest and at the same time the 
most appropriate comment is that of 
Stuart H. Perry, editor of the Adrian 
(Mich.) Telegram: 

“It is noteworthy that it was only 
American troops that did these strik- 
ing and picturesque things. British 
and Russian troops did very few of 
them; Germans and Japanese prac- 
tically none. Those various foreign- 
ers seem to have done nothing more 
interesting than just to advance or 
to attack. It’s a wonder that our 
enemies lasted more than a week.” 


% ® ® Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. of Minneapolis, which 
has on its board of directors several 
men prominent in the flour and grain 
trades (A. F. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Daniel F. Bull, Cream of 
Wheat Corp., Thomas L. Daniels, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Frank 
T. Heffelfinger, F. H. Peavey & Co., 
V. Wurtele, Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Co.), is celebrating its 60th birthday 
anniversary. In newspaper advertis- 
ing it presents by trade-mark or let- 
terhead insignia the identities of a 
great many other Minneapolis enter- 
prises as old or older in Minneapolis 
“citizenship.” The Northwestern 


By Carroll K. Michener 


Miller (founded 1873 at La Crosse, 
Wis., moved to Minneapolis in 1879) 
is among them. So are F. H. Peavey 
& Co., Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., 
General Mills, Inc. (Washburn Cros- 
by Co.), Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Cargill, 
Inc., W. S. Nott Co. (mill supplies), 
and Van Dusen Harrington Co. % ® % 
Minneapolis has long been, more or 
less unexplainably, a great Chinese 
restaurant town. Chop suey came here 
about the time the Indians decamped 
(no known connective). It’s not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Northwest- 
ern’s list of old companies should 
include John’s Place and (here there 
really is a connection) Sam Wah’s 
Hand Laundry. 
e@e @ 


Our correspondent out in the State 
of Washington assures us that folks 
that-a-way aren’t wasting flour sacks. 
“The farm women,” he says, “are not 
only using them for wearing apparel, 
but are also stitching them together 
for sheets and pillow cases.” He 
thinks millers could use this oppor- 
tunity for a mighty effective new line 
of sales talk—they ought to scrap 
their ordinary stencils and slap on a 
few good bedtime stories. 


% ®% # It’s probably a very blue law 
now, but it’s still on the Minnesota 
statute books. Other states doubtless 
have similar laws, mostly if not en- 
tirely inoperative because there’s no 
longer anything to operate upon. Ap- 
proved by the Minnesota legislature 
on March 7, 1885, and it has never 
been amended or repealed, was this 
ceiling on tolls: “It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person owning or operat- 
ing a custom mill to take a larger 
proportion than one-eighth as toll 
for grinding and bolting any wheat 
or other grain brought as a grist to 
such mill. Any person violating any 
provision of this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $10 
nor more than $100.” *# ® # If any 
toll grinding now is being done in 
Minnesota, the antiquarians of this 
shop would like to know about it. 


The advantages that urbanites take 
for granted are still to be realized 
by many farm families. In fact, more 
than 89% of the farmhouses do not 
have bathtubs, 85% lack mechanical 
refrigerators, 80% have no running 
water, 69% lack electric lights and 
40% have no radios. Whatever may 
be said on the philosophical side of 
this situation it indicates a fine mar- 
ket which moreover is backed by 
plenty of buying power. 


The entrance to the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute is 
shown on the cover of Section II of 
this issue. The institute and its first 
director, Dr. C. F. Prosser, are the 
subjects of an article, “Vocational 
Education Becomes of Age,” on page 
4a of Section II. 








BOUQUET FOR BUSINESS EDI- 
TORS.—From Advertising Age we 
take this agreeable text: ‘Not only 
is the pastepot and shears conception 
of business paper editing completely 
erroneous, but we believe it would 
not be too much to say that the 
good business paper is edited with 
a degree of meticulous care and ex- 
actitude seldom approached by other 
media. 

“The business paper editor puts his 
ideas, his views and his: conclusions 
on parade before a body of readers 
who are experts in the subjects un- 
der discussion. He can’t cover up 
half-baked thinking, or factual mis- 
information with elegant writing or 
journalistic tricks. He must be an 
expert in his own right, a serious stu- 
dent with a real gift for analytical 
and expository prose. 

“Tvory-tower business paper editors 
are practically nonexistent. The bone 
and sinew of their papers stems from 
long and close and continuous contact 
with their fields. They are searchers 
after knowledge, leaders of thought 
and pointers-of-the-way in their spe- 
cialized fields. 

“They deserve an orchid for the 
magnificent job they have done in 
assisting business and industry to per- 
form stupendous wartime tasks, and 
for the job they are now doing in 
helping to smooth the path toward 
full production of civilian goods.” 


Here’s more evidence that women 
have an overwhelming preference for 
self-service. In a survey of 82,000 
families in Omaha, Neb., made by 
the World-Herald, it was found that 
self-service stores are preferred six 
to one over counter service stores. 
In addition, these Omaha housewives 
prefer a one-stop market where they. 
can buy groceries, produce, meats. 


*% & ® THE SOYBEAN has a past 
reaching to the very roots and or- 
igins of oriental economics, and now 
it looks for a future in which it will 
play even a more empirical and vital 
role. The war provided a great op- 
portunity but somehow things haven’t 
clicked just as anticipated by the 
more enthusiastic soybeaners. But 
the bean’s spokesmen are hopeful. 
Says the editor of Soybean Digest, 
somewhat emotionally: “If we in the 
soybean industry move ahead with 
vision; with an understanding of our 
place in the pattern of the nation; 
with minds susceptible to change and 
with hearts stout enough to move 
undaunted through seemingly unsur- 
mountable obstacles, then soybeans 
will have a substantial place in the 
postwar economy. The challenge is 
ours—the future of the soybean in- 
dustry is in our hands.” 


Life on the farm will have more 
advantages and attractions in the 
postwar period than ever before, Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett, president of Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, recently told 
a farm gathering. In support of his 
statement, he cited a number of de- 








velopments that will tend to improve 
the comfort and convenience of farm 
home living. Among these are rura] 
electrification, better roads, the bot. 
tling and distribution of gas for 
cooking and heating, and the use of 
many other gadgets now being intro. 
duced or still to be developed. 

“We have just begun to live down 
on the farm,” Dr. Bennett concluded, 
“The years ahead will continue to 
make the farm the best place in the 
world to live, to rear children and 
to enjoy that ‘peace and tranquil. 
ity’ of which our forbears dreamed 
when they penned our immortal con. 
stitution.” 

The extent to which any individual 
agrees with Dr. Bennett probably will 
depend on whether he is a pessimist 
or an optimist by nature; whether 
he points to the many desirable 
things that farm life still lacks, or 
to the advances which agriculture 
has made since the pioneers settled 
the prairies and which are being 
made more rapidly today than ever 
before. The Daily Drovers’ Journal 
guess is that the optimistic view will 
prevail, because a man has to be an 
optimist, doesn’t he, to be a farmer? 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CABLE SERVICE RETURNS 


Direct cable service between the 
United States and Holland has been 
re-established by the Commercial 
Cable Co. All classes of internation- 
al telegraph messages between New 
York and Rotterdam direct, are be- 
ing accepted and the service is be- 
ing operated on 24-hour basis. 











BREAD {8 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Glass Ovens 


‘From the British Baker 


| Gagarin through an_ illustrated 
magazine recently we were in- 
terested to note a photograph of an 
ultra-modern kitchen in which prac- 
tically everything was made of glass. 
The walls were of tinted glass, the 
working tables, sink, etc., were of 
the same material and, incidentally, 
were designed in such a manner that 
they could be completely packed 
away when not in use and were 
therefore described as of “disappear- 
ing” type. But we were very in- 
terested in noting that the domestic 
oven was made of glass so that the 
housewife could see how the cakes, 
puddings or joint of meat were cook- 
ing without opening the oven door, 
thus saving a considerable amount 
of fuel, a certain degree of labor 
and possibly preventing occasional 
loss of food through over-cooking, 
because a mere glance at the oven 
would disclose that the pie was be- 
ginning to burn or that the cakes 
were ready to take from the oven. 

Now what about bakers’ ovens? 
Could the doors or front panels of 
these be made of transparent ma- 
terial? There have been some at- 
tempts by our bakery engineers to 
have transparent panels in oven 
doors, but they are of little use as 
they seem so soon to become opaque. 
Then, again, unless the whole oven 
is made of glass, thus admitting 
light to the interiors, it would be 
necessary to have the oven light 
turned on all the time to see the 
state of affairs within the baking 
chamber. 

However, the idea has its attrac- 
tive side, and if ovens and much oth- 
er apparatus in bakeries could be 
made of glass it would be much easier 
to keep clean and certainly sim- 
pler to maintain-in a hygienic con- 
dition. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS | 
FLOUR 
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Kansas Wheat Fields Viewed From the Air THE WM. KELLY MILLING C0. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 









































LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery KING’S FLOURS 


Unijoris _ icine are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. Ad 


classe site MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


l-H MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS FLOUR in the world. 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
inontns ~ =_ " Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 


iL F 
KING MIDAS ee eee ene 


FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 









A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


© Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
® Cake Flours 
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@ Pastry Flours 
















RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 




























Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 






















































Cfor more than 32 years 





VANITY FAIR 
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TELEPHONE arr E “ FOR QUATITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
MARITIME L D 


"ant [eominer| (QCAMIIIES | FLOUR BROKERAGE 


MILLING CO. | | L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


illers Fine, C Milled hee 
- 5 Fated Wheat F Floars 205-6 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
Si 1877 

Guar mene, KAMAAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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"= References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
| BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘ne noctiiwestern Miller Pas 
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The Bag Line 
is Our Life Line 


Self-feeders and balanced commercial 
rations send the farmer’s hogs to the 
market earlier .. . at better prices. Feed 
is protected from moisture, bugs and 
vermin. It stays fresh longer. 

The Textile Bags, in which most com- 
mercial hog feed is packed, also play an 
important role in profitable hog raising. 
They provide maximum safety and pro- 
tection to feed both in transit and stor- 
age. And, they do this at low cost. 

M. J. Neahr & Company Quality Tex- 




















tile Bags are the result of 89 years of bag 
craftsmanship in which many branches 
of industry have been served. There is 
nothing finer in bags than Neahr Textile 
Bags. They dress up a product as well as 
give it protection. 

- It will pay you to investigate Neahr 
bags today. We invite your inquiry and 
will gladly assist you 

on any of your pack- 

aging problems—no 
obligation. 

















ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 
CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SEMOLINA -+ 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK © 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Soke Mills 


(Continued from page 18.) 
by the feoffees of the school of all com- 
pulsory soke of grinding grain, except 
malt. 

The struggle to maintain it would 





have now proved in every sense disas- 
trous, and the feoffees at once wisely and 
considerately preferred to forego their 
rights rather than continue so distaste- 
ful and serious a conflict with the popu- 
lace. The latter maintained, doubtless 
with reason, that the mills were no 
longer sufficient to serve the town; while 
the rate of toll at times exceeded the 
due one twenty-fourth part of the grist. 

In the year 1758 an act similar to 
those already instanced was passed “for 
discharging the inhabitants of the town 
of Manchester from the custom of fruit- 
ing their corn and grain, except malt, at 
certain water-mills in the said town, 
called the School mills, and for making 
proper recompense to the feoffees of the 
said mills.” 

After setting forth that by reason of 
the great increase of population the ‘com- 
pulsory custom with regard to grain and 
flour might subject the inhabitants to 
difficulties in procuring a sufficiency and 
obstruct the carrying on, of trade, the 
act declared the mills to be sufficient 
for grinding all malt used within the 
said town, and empowered the continu- 
ance of a compulsory malt soke on be- 
half of the school. The old rate of one 
twenty-fourth part of the grist was 
abolished, and a new charge levied of 1s 
for grinding and carrying to and from 
each load of 6 bus. 

The recompense to the school for loss 
of ‘the wheat soke took the form of 
power to sell or exchange part of the 
mill estate for the benefit of the trust, 
together with an exemption from cer- 
tain rates and taxes upon the trust 
property. 

In 1825 the charity commissioners re- 
ported that, out of a total income of 
£4,408 derived by the school in that 
year, a sum of £2,250 was obtained 
from the mills. The accounts of the 
receivers to the governors of the school 
contain for many subsequent years an- 
nual reports on the condition and work- 
ing of the free wheat mill and the soke 
malt mill, with their receipts. 

In 1839 the wheat mill was stated to be 
“at present wholly worked by water 
power, which, to say nothing of the con- 
stant expense for repairs, never will 
yield profit from this uncertain stream, 
the Irk.” Shortly afterwards a steam 
engine was installed there. This was 
the mill at the bottom of Long Mill- 
gate, where in 1788 a wooden bridge 
crossed the Irk. 

The malt mill was that already men- 
tioned as the lowest on the stream, 
closely adjoining the schoolhouse. 

In 1874 the receivers reported that the 
soke of the malt mill had been leased 
out, the lessee taking one half of the 
multure and the school the other. This 
arrangement lasted till March, 1884, 
when the mill at length passed out of 
the possession of the school, being sold 
to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Co. for removal. 

This was in view of the construction 
of a new approach to Victoria station 
upon the site of the bed of the Irk. The 
school received in recompense a sum of 
£1,000 a year. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mii 
WOLF MILLING CO. 
), KANSAS 


ELLINWOOD 



















































“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








. e = 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN a 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 
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MARSHALL RETURNING 
TO ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


Resignation at OPA Effective Oct. 12 
—Ralph Brown Is Successor 
at Agency 


Washington, D. C.—Clive Marshall, 
price executive of the grain, feed and 
agricultural chemical branch of the 
Office of Price Administration, fol- 
lows a long line of worthy business 
men executives into retirement from 
the government service when his res- 
ignation takes effect on Oct. 12, 
somewhat earlier than he had orig- 
inally planned. Mr. Marshall returns 
to Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, from 
whom he has been on leave of absence. 
He will be succeeded by Ralph Brown 
of the Early & Daniel Co., Cincin- 
nati, who has returned to OPA where 
he had formerly been price execu- 
tive of the feed section. One of Mr. 
Brown’s first official acts as the new 
price chief will be to represent OPA 
at the annual convention of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion to be held in Omaha, Oct. 11-12. 

The retirement of Mr. Marshall 
takes from the government one of 
the most vigorous and decisive offi- 
cials to have held posts at OPA. He 
came into the agency when the con- 
troversial formula feed order MPR 
585 was launched and quickly proc- 
essed 50 amendments to that order 
to smooth out inequities which had 
not been foreseen in the original 
draft. 

Probably his most effective work 
was done in defeating an ill-advised 
move to place the feed industry un- 
der a margin over replacement cost 
formula which had been advocated 
by Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials and economists in the Office of 
Economie Stabilization. Working in 
complete harmony with N. E. Dodd, 


AAA chief of USDA, he won that * 


gentleman over to his position in op- 
position to the margin over replace- 
ment theory, and when that juncture 
of forces was achieved the plan was 
ready for the discard. 

Colorful himself, Mr. Marshall also 
has added a gay note to the other- 
wise drab surroundings of OPA. On 
the window ledge of his office he has 
collected an elaborate variety of pot- 
ted plants, which at first created 
amusement, but eventually it dawned 
on the scoffers that they did break 
the monotony and lend gaiety to the 
loft building atmosphere. 

One of his neighboring price asso- 
ciates remarked one day that he 
“would not have been surprised to 
come in some morning and find that 
Clive had moved in some earth and 
started a victory garden in the cor- 
ner of his office.” 





Congress Hampers UNRRA 





(Continued from page 12.) 


tioning supplies. For example, it is 
expected that UNRRA will require 
25,000 tons of flour in November 
and December. Good business prac- 
tice would require that requisitions 
Should now be on hand at USDA 
Procurement offices. This délay in 
forwarding requisitions has dislocat- 
ed delivery of flour to ports to meet 
Ships, but recently USDA procure- 
ment officials diverted flour from 
Buffalo to meet UNRRA shipping 
schedules, although additional freight 
charges had to be paid. 

Far from admitting responsibility 
for failure to meet UNRRA ship- 
Ping instructions on schedule, it is 
asserted that UNRRA shipping of- 
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ficials have not operated on a realis- 
tic basis by gearing their procure- 
ment to ports and shipping schedules. 

Taken by and large the conditions 
surrounding, the UNRRA _procure- 
ment can’ be-attributed to the sep- 
aration of UNRRA requisition and 
buying between Foreign Economic 
Administration and USDA. The 
trouble. appears to be one of red 
tape rather than acts of omission on 
part of government officials, in- 
formed opinion believes. 

Lest it be suspected that UNRRA 
places too much emphasis on wheat 
and flour at the top priority in the 
relief feeding program, officials of 
that agency say that these two items 
represent the most economical ex- 
penditure of their funds as far as 
food is concerned. In _ exporting 
wheat at current prices, a highly 
nutritious food commodity is deliv- 
ered in areas where food is desper- 
ately needed, work is provided in 
local industry and by-product offal 
is obtained for livestock. Greece is 
an example of a country where wheat 
gets preference over flour. Milling 
facilities are available in Athens. 

In Yugoslavia and Albania where 
local transportation conditions are in- 
adequate and milling facilities either 
nonexistent or destroyed flour can 
be more readily distributed than 
grain. 

How effective other congressional 
groups. will be in dissipating the 
UNRRA fund is a big conjecture. 
One thing is certain, however, that 
once other groups see the effective- 
ness of buying off votes for the 
UNRRA appropriation for surplus 
foods and agricultural commodities 
they will not be long in making Mr. 
Lehman stand and deliver before 
agreeing to support the UNRRA ap- 
propriation bill. It is predicted that 
it will take very strong administra- 
tion support to head off these hold- 
up groups. 

While no one has yet had the 
temerity to suggest that the UNRRA 
appropriation measure be restricted 
by strings attached and specific buy- 
ing earmarked, it will not be surpris- 
ing if the pressure groups do not 
insist that specific commitments be 
written into the legislation. <A triv- 
ial matter of $1,850,000,000 is in- 
volved and it is a fairly good guess 
that the congressmen who want to 
please the boys back home will bend 
every effort to see that some of this 
money is spent in their districts. 
Unless the milling industry stirs itself 
and gives more than lip service to 
the UNRRA fight it may find that 
a considerable volume of flour busi- 
ness has disappeared, it is said here. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WORKERS’ UNION VOTE SET 

Louisville, Ky.—The National La- 
bor Relations board announced that 
about 400 workers of the flour mills 
of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., have 
agreed to determine their union af- 
filiation by vote on Oct. 19. The elec- 
tion will determine whether the 
workers desire to affiliate with the 
A. F. of L. Teamsters and Chauffeurs 
Union, or the Division of Truck Driv- 
ers Union Local 89. 
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LESS IMPORTED FLOUR 
IN BRITISH ADMIXTURE 
London, Eng.—For some time the 
Ministry of Food has decreed that 
all imported flour (mainly .Canadi- 
an) in England aand Wales should 
be mixed in with the national milling 
grist in a fixed proportion. This has 
tended not only to improve the 
strength of the resultant flour for 
bread baking but has 'slightly im- 
proved the color. In.February last 














the proportion was fixed at 15%, be- 
ing increased from 1244%, which, 
as noted by the flour importers, was 
a considerably larger proportion 
than, as a rule, was used by bakers 
in normal times. On Aug. 5, how- 
ever, the imported white flour ad- 
mixture was reduced to 10%, and a 
few days later, on Aug. 12, to 5%. 

On the other hand, the proportion 
of imported flour in Scotland whicn 
may be distributed by the importers 
to bakers for bread making has been 
increased from 12% to 25%. The 
reason for the reduction in England 
and Wales, undoubtedly, is scarcity 
of supplies, but the trade cannot 
fathom the reason why such a large 
increase has been decreed for Scot- 
land. The increase means that the 
ratio permitted in Scotland as from 
Sept. 16 is one part of imported 
flour to three parts national flour. 
Previously it was one part imported 
to seven parts national flour. 
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FRED M. SEED IS ELECTED 
CARGILL VICE PRESIDENT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Cargill, Inc., 
announces the election of Fred M. 
Seed as vice president in charge of 
the feed and oil division of the com- 
pany, with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Seed’s career with Cargill began 
in March, 1932, soon after completion 
of his formal education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, starting in. the 
merchandising department. 

He managed the Cleveland branch 
office during the Great Lakes ship- 
ping season of 1934. Later that year 
he opened and managed a new Car- 
gill office in San Francisco. Upon 
his return to Minneapolis early in 
1935, he resumed his duties in the 
terminal merchandising division, spe- 
cializing in the buying and selling of 
winter wheat. He became general 
manager of the feed and oil division 
in 1942. In 1944 Mr. Seed was made 
an assistant vice president, in which 
capacity he served up to the time of 
his recent election as vice president. 
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NLRB INTERCEDES IN 
BUFFALO TUG STRIKE 


- Buffalo, N. Y. — Meyer S. Ryder, 
regional director of the National 
Labor Relations Board, has succeed- 
ed in arranging a series of preliminary 
meetings between officials of the 
Great Lakes Towing Co. and the 
unions of Buffalo Harbor tugmen and 
tug firemen to negotiate the issues 
which will end the dispute which has 
kept seven tugs idle since Sept. 4. 

The preliminary meetings will be 
followed by a general meeting Oct. 
8 at the NLRB offices, at which time 
Capt. Chester W. Willett, president 
of the towing company, will come 
from Cleveland to participate. 

“We hope through these meetings 
to wind up the dispute here before it 
spreads to other lake ports,” Ryder 
said. He said that this is the second 
time that NLRB has injected itself 
into the picture. 
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EXPORT FIRM CONTINUED 


New York, N. Y.—Irwin Rappaport 
is continuing the business of George 
W. Van Boskerck & Son, New York 
flour brokers and exporters, in which 
he has been a partner for many years. 
This firm, one of the oldest in New 
York, established 95 years ago, at one 
time’ maintained its own offices in 
London and Italy and had represen- 
tatives all over Europe and the West 
Indies, and continues in the domestic 
and export business. 
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NEW AGENCY TO TAKE... 
_WPB POWERS NOV. 3 


President Truman Creates Civilian 
Production Administration to Build 
Maximum Peace Production 


Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man last week abolished the War 
Production Board, effective Nov. 3. 
Its powers are to be transferred to 
a new agency to be known as the 
Civilian Production Administration 
and headed by J. D. Small, WPB 
chief of staff. 

The task of the new agency will 
be to speed the transition to maxi- 
mum peacetime production. It will 
encourage production of scarce ma- 
terials; limit products requiring 
them; control inventories to prevent 
hoarding; grant priority assistance to 
break bottlenecks; help fill foreign 
commitments; stimulate production 
of low-priced goods. - 

WPB was created Jan. 16, 1942, 
to marshal the nation’s productive 
resources for war. Originally it was 
headed by Donald M. Nelson,. former 
president of Sears Roebuck. 

In Sept., 1944, J. A. Krug replaced 
Mr. Nelson as WPB chairman. Mr. 
Krug has resigned, effective Nov. 3. 

Most WPB restrictions over pro- 
duction have been lifted. Those re- 
maining are designed to help indus- 
try reconvert and at the same time 
assure the military production still 
needed. 
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ODT EXPORT PERMITS FOR 
FREIGHT NOT NECESSARY 


Washington, D. C.—Commercial 
freight may now be shipped to ports 
for export without the necessity of 
obtaining permits from the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

This action was taken by ODT 
with the issuance of General Permit 
No. 16B-3 and frees all commercial 
freight from the unit permit require- 
ments. Commercial freight destined 
for export may now proceed as in 
peacetime except that each shipment 
must be covered by a bona fide book- 
ing with the ocean carrier unless 
consigned to pre-arranged port stor- 
age. The rail transportation ship- 
ping documents must carry the cer- 
tification bythe shipper; “General 
Permit ODD+16B-3> applies”: 

General Order ODT -16B’ remains 
in force for freight: for-export by 
the Army and Navy and all -govern- 
ment agencies. 
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BULK BARLEY TO AUSTRALIA 

Portland, Oregon.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has sold 7,890 tons of 
barley to move’ to Australia. This 
will move in bulk the first full cargo 
of bulk barley ever to be shipped out 
of this port. The ship is now being 
loaded and will be dispatched this 
week. The barley was accumulated 
about a year ago and -has been in 
store here since that time. Originally, 
it was scheduled to move to Russia. 
Some of the barley: was brought in 
from the Middle West, but when Rus- 
sia ‘canceled out, the barley was put 
in store. 
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MAYLIE BAKERY DAMAGED 


Portland, Oregon. — Fire of unde- 
termined origin recently damaged the 
J. Maylie French Bakery, burning off 
the roof and damaging machinery and 
other equipment. The loss was esti- 
mated at $25,000. This’is one of the 
oldest bakery concerns in the Pacific 
Northwest, having -been founded- by 
the senior Maylie back -in. 1905. 
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MONSANTO PRESIDENT—William 
McNear Rand has been elected presi- 
dent of the Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, succeeding Charles Belknap, 
who will continue with the company 
as chairman of its executive commit- 
tee. Mr. Rand, who has been_a vice 
president of the firm for the past 
eight years, assumed his new office 
Oct. 1. A vraduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, he entered the organization 
in 1921 through the Merrimac Chem- 
ical Co., Everett, Mass., which was 
acquired by Monsanto in 1929. 


SOYBEAN PROCESSOR — Clarence 
E. Peters is president and general 
manager of Haynes Soy Products, 
Inc., Portland, Ind., whose new plant, 
with a processing capacity of 1,800 
bus of beans a day, started operating 
this summer. He also is president 
and general manager of the Haynes 
Milling Co., at Portland, flour and 
formula feed manufacturers. Mr. 
Peters started with the latter firm 
as a bookkeeper 20 years ago. The 
new plant employs the expeller proc- 
ess. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Moisture conditions now are fa- 
vorable for the seeding of wheat in 
Oklahoma and the outlook is for a 
good acreage, according to J. E. 
Dobry, president and general man- 
ager of the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon, Okla. Mr. and Mrs. Dobry 
spent a few days in Kansas City last 
week. \ 

& 


Among visitors to Cleveland last 
week were H. L. Shingledecker, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, representing the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, and J. A. Janos, Ohio repre- 
sentative for the Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago. 


O. L. Spencer, manager of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Cleveland 
branch, and M. B. Burkey, plant su- 
perintendent, left recently for a hunt- 
ing trip in Montana. 

& 

James D. Williamson, president, 
Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has 
returned from a fishing trip at Fin- 
land Falls, Canada, and his son, 
James W. Williamson, flew to Ot- 
tawa, to travel into Hudson Bay ter- 
ritory for bear and moose hunting 
for three weeks. 


Charles Livingston, proprietor, Liv- 
ingston’s Bakery, Johnstown, Pa., is 
home from the hospital after a re- 
cent illness. % 

a 


Herman Koch, flour broker, Pitts- 
burgh, is enjoying visits from many 
members of the Pittsbureh Flour 
Club at West Penn Hospital where 
he is recovering from a recent illness. 

e 

8. Corkran, Nashville representa- 

tive, and R. L. Higgs, Florida repre- 


sentative, of the Shellabarger Mills, 
have returned from a visit to the 
main offices of their company at Sa- 
lina, Kansas. 


Thurman H. Sherwood, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, has made his New York head- 
quarters with J. H. Blake, metropoli- 
tan flour broker. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Haseltine, « 


of Cottagewood, Lake Minnetonka, 
near Minneapolis, held open house 
for their friends Oct. 7, the occasion 
being their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. Mr. Haseltine was a depart- 
ment sales manager for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., prior to his retirement 
about 12 years ago. 

e 


J. P. Holt, sales manager, Soya 
Products Division, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. and Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, is call- 
ing on trade in the central states. 

& 


Vicente Suarez, flour importer of 
Guaya“uil, Ecuador, is making a vis- 
it to United States markets, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Suarez. His itinerary 
includes Kansas City, Chicago and 
New York, where he will remain for 
several weeks before returning to 
Ecuador. He spent several days with 
the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, which he represents in Ecua- 
dor. 

* 


A sales meeting was held at the 
New York offices of Pil'sbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, attended by H. W. 
Files, vice president and general man- 
ager, H. J. Patterson, vice president 
in charge of bulk sales, D. J. Ander- 


son and Paul Gerot of the family 
sales division, all from Minneapolis, 
and I. C. Maghran, eastern manager 
at Buffalo. Joseph Carroll of Phila- 
delphia and L. A. Smith and W. F. 
Peltz, acting manager at Baltimore, 
were also among the out-of-towners 
attending. . 


Maj. Donald McKisson Mennel, 
youngest son of the late Louis A. 
Mennel, ‘has received his discharge 
from the army air corps and has re- 
sumed his connection with the Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo and Fostoria, 
Ohio. He will live at Fostoria. Maj- 
or Mennel saw service in Africa. He 
was graduated at Yale in 1940. In 
May, 1945, he was married at Ca- 
tawba, Va., to Lt. Patsy Louise Lew- 
is, of the army nurse corps, who also 
had been stationed in Africa. 


J. H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, is spending a week with Mrs. 
Blake at Pocono Manor, Pa. 


J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York, has returned from 
a month’s tour of New England, dur- 
ing which he and Mrs. MacNair made 
their headquarters at Toy Town Tav- 
ern, Windendon, Mass. 

© 

A. E. Fairney, eastern sales man- 
ager, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, visited through the 
New York trade recently. 

® 

Henry L. Perrigo, president, Victor 
Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y., re- 
cently visited Fred Quackenbush, the 
mill’s New York City representative. 


me 
B. W. Ernst, head of the Ernst 
Cereal Co., Nashville, Tenn., was 


visiting his grain connections in Min- 
neapolis, Oct. 8-9. Mr. Ernst was 
accompanied by his two sons, Benja- 
min and William, who have just been 
released from the army, and was 
giving them a vacation trip before 
they settled down in business. Ben- 
jamin was a prisoner in Germany 
for 22 months. 
a 


Fred Wolf, manager of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, spent 
several days visiting his new plant 
at Neosho, Mo. 

CJ 


Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, seldom visits the mountains 
during the summer but is now en- 
joying his customary fortnight’s holi- 
day in Colorado. Mrs. Kelly accom- 
panied him. “ 


William Krug, president of the 
Stafford County Flour Mills, Hudson, 
Kansas, has been discharged from a 
Great Bend hospital, but will not be 
able to return to his desk for some 
time. He was injured some time ago 
in a fall from the mill dock. 


J. J. Boucher, who was manager of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s Mil- 
waukee branch warehouse until an 
unexpected illness early this year, 
has resumed his duties with the firm, 
working in the Madison territory, ac- 
cording *o Elroy Steffen, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Boucher as manager. 


Archie Huss, head of the A. W. 
Huss Co., Milwaukee bakery supply 
house, is the father of a baby girl, 
Hedy Joe. The little girl is the first- 
born for Mr. and Mrs. Huss. 
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DEATHS 


Kenneth S. McTeigh, 55, co-owner 
with his brother, C. S. McTeigh, of 
the Crespi Pie Shop, wholesale pie 
bakers, Portland, Oregon, died Sept. 
28 following a short illness. He was 
a veteran of World War I, and also 
was a noted orchardist of Hood Riv- 
er, where he grew many thousands 
of apples that found their way into 
the firm’s pies. 











James L. King, 80, for many years 
a feed and grain merchant at West 
Chester, Pa., died Oct. 3. Mr. King 
was president of the Commercial Fx- 
change of Philadelphia for three 
years starting in 1905. Up to a few 
weeks ago he was a familiar figure 
on the trading floor of the exchange. 


Arnold A. Treiber, 40, died recently 
at his home in Appleton, Wis., after 
a long illness. He operated the Sta- 
dium Bakery in Milwaukee for 15 
years before returning to Appleton 
two and one half years ago to operate 
the Elm Tree Bakery. 


John S. McDonald, 82, founder of 
McDonald & Co., grain elevator firm, 
New Albany, Ind., died Sept. 29. 


Gerald H. Brundage, 40, flour bro- 
ker, Pittsburgh, died suddenly Sept. 
29. 





BREAD {8S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SALES MANAGER NAMED 

Salt Lake City, Utah—J. Parley 
Heiner has been named sales manager 
of Husler Flour Mills, Salt Lake City. 
Gilbert W. Smith, manager, an- 
nounced the appointment. Mr. Hein- 
er returns to the Husler Flour Mills 
after an absence of two years. Pre- 
viously he had been with the com- 
pany for 15 years as salesman and 
elevator foreman. 








CIVILIAN BAKER AGAIN — Bill 
McCarty, a returned veteran, smiles 
as he works happily in his newly 
opened McCarty’s Food Shop in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He is one of the many 
returning veterans who are going in- 
to business for themselves, several 
of them in the bakery business. Be- 
fore entering the service, he worked 
for the Dorothy Muriel Bakeries 2d 
for Hahn’s Bakery, both in the Bos 
ton area. Although his first army 45 
signment found him attached to 4 
tank destroyer division, Pvt. McCarty 
was soon transferred to serve 45 4 
baking instructor at Fort Benning, 
Ga. After his promotion to sergeant, 
he was assigned to the task of set 
ting up a new bakery at Camp 
Gordon Johnson, Fla. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


S 4 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











e 
Golden Loaf” tasour 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


“Ss 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


here 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
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Increased Supply of Cotton Textiles 
for Bags Assured in M-317 Revision 


New York, N. Y¥.—While actual 
selling of cotton goods in the market 
here was only moderate over the 
past week, bag manufacturers were 
heartened at the set-aside provisions 
granted them in the M-317A distri- 
bution controls as revised by the War 
Production Board for the fourth 
quarter. The much simplified M-317A 
order requires that 66%4% of pro- 
duction of osnaburgs and Class A and 
B sheetings be set aside for custom- 
ers who certify in writing that the 
goods are to be used in textile bags 
as specified under M-221. 

At the week-end, however, the bag 
industry still awaited issuance by 
WPB of yardage authorizations for 
October, November and December. 
These are expected to be slightly 
improved over the past period, as 
a total of 271,000,000 yards is said 
to have been designated by WPB for 
textile bag manufacture. In the 
meantime, small continuation sales 
are being made to the bag trade with 
it expected that they will later be 
brought in line with quotas. 

Bag cottons now are being secured 
on a technicaily free basis, as the 
AA-2X rating system expired at the 
end of last month. The new CC 
rating has not been extended to the 
bag industry, but manufacturers en- 
joy all practical effects of a rating 
through the set-aside provisions. 

The small yardages obtained by 
bag men over the past few days were 
for October and November delivery 
and served to assure a well covered 
position for these months. Decem- 
ber supplies, however, are still short 
and inventories remain low from 
earlier in the year when manufac- 
turers were forced to eat into them. 
The bag trade is hopeful that these 
new set-asides will assure fully ade- 
quate supplies for the remainder of 
this year. 


< 


Cotton goods sales have been large- 
ly confined to sheetings. Among the 
constructions that sold were the 3.75, 
4.00 and 4 25-yard. Some small lots 
of both 27-inch and 37%-inch, 64x56 
Class A print cloths also moved. Os- 
naburgs have been more quiet, with 
only occasional sales being placed 
through this quarter. Producers of 
these cottons seem fairly well sold 
up for the present and are unwilling 
to extend commitments very far 
ahead. 

The burlap market has remained 
without development, all sections 
awaiting issuance on or around Oct. 
15 of the new import authorizations 
under M-63 in connection with the 
government’s return of importing to 
private hands. When these are re- 
ceived. importers will promptly start 
negotiations with Calcutta for ship- 
ments during January-March, 1946. 

The Calcutta market, it is learned, 
has reacted only mildly to the news 
of the change in the purchase pro- 
gram here. Prices at primary sources 
have tended to be a little unsettled 
in anticipation of competitive buying 
later this month. 

Market activity in burlap has been 
routine. Bag manufacturers have 
been drawing steadily on their WPB 
certificates for the fourth quarter 
through the Central Burlap Office 
and supplies are fully adequate. Ar- 
riva's are steady and in good volume. 

Indications are that considerable 
improvement will be noted in the 
paper section here by the end of the 
year. Container manufacturers be- 
lieve that a sharp upturn in opera- 
tions is ahead shortly when new pulp 
supplies are availab'e. Pulp outlook 
is favorable, with U. S. August out- 
put being reported at 739,181 short 
tons, a gain over the preceding 
month. 





USDA Reports Biwi of Domestic 
Food Supplies, Urges Aid for Europe 


Washington, D. C.—An optimistic 
report on domestic food supply con- 
ditions issued by USDA appears to 
be the rallying point for admin‘stra- 
tion forces which will shortly attempt 
to get through Congres an appro- 
priation of $1,850,000 0°0, represent- 
ing this nation’s contribution to the 
UNRRA fund. Already congressional 
blocs have been trading votes with 
UNRRA against agreements by that 
agency to buy surplus farm com- 
modities for relief feeding even 
though these particular commodities 
do not meet the nutritional re quire- 
ments of nations receiving relief. 

The general trend of the USDA re- 
port states that food is acute'y need- 
ed in continental Europe and that our 
supplies of food will be significantly 
easier this coming winter than they 
have been at any time in 1945. The 
report goes on to say that only if 
substantial imports of food are ob- 
tained can millions of Europeans be 
saved from starvation this coming 
winter. These imports can only be 
made if Congress acts favorably on 
the administration sponsored UNRRA 
appropriation recommendation. 

USDA says that we can safely ex- 
port substantial quantities of canned 
meats and meats of lower grades. 
Canned fish will be available as will 
carmed and powdered milk, eggs, 
cheese, potatoes, dried peas, beans, 
fruits and rice as well as wheat and 


some quantity of corn. 

It is probable that the administra- 
tion will take steps to get legisla- 
tion under way to grant the UNRRA 
appropriation, as large surpluses of 
certain farm commodities now over- 
hang markets and will tax the finan- 
cial resources of the USDA to hold 
prices at support levels. One ex- 
ample of these unmanageable sur- 
plus crops is that of white potatoes. 
Canceled army contracts for more 
than 90000000 Ibs of dehydrated 
white potatoes have been the topic of 
discussion between USDA, UNRRA 
and Senator R. O. Brewster of Maine 
representing the potato producing 
interests. The senator contends that 
the cancellation of these contracts 
discriminates against the white po- 
tato producer as compared with the 
sweet potato planter whose dehydra- 
tion contracts were taken over by 
USDA. Before the path can be 
c'eared for the UNRRA appropriation 
bill, however, it is likely that these 
congressional groups will have to be 
appeased. 

Supplies of foods which will be 
substantially larger than last fall and 
winter are meats, canned fish, canned 
fruits, vegetab'’es, turkey, chicken, 
dried skim and dried whole milk, fluid 
cream and potatoes. Cereal products 
except those re uiring fats and oils 
will be in adequate supply, the re- 
port stated. 
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ABA ELECTS BRANCH, 
REGIONAL GOVERNORS 


—<>— 
Results of First Mail Ballot Elec- 
tion Given to Fred L. Cobb, 
ABA Chairman 


Chicago, Ill.—Six branch governors 
and 11 regional governors have been 
elected by the American Bakers As- 
sociation as a result of a mail bal- 
lot election. The results of this 
election were given to Fred L. Cobb, 
ABA chairman, by the 1945 nomina- 
tions and elections committee. 

The branch governors chosen are 
as follows: Grover C. Patton, for 
wholesale bread; E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
wholesale bread; A. W. Lanz, whole- 
sale cake; William Spang, Sr., house- 
to-house; Robert M. Woods, retail, 
and C. E. Casto, multi-state. Mr. 
Kelley. and Mr. Lantz were re- 
elected. 

The election of another governor 
for the multi-state branch for a two- 
year unexpired term resulted in a 
tie. Another election is now in prog- 
ress in this branch. 

The 11 regional governors named 
were: Ralph D. Ward, representing 
region No. 2, New York; Thomas B. 
Schmidt, region 4, Pennsylvania; Carl 
C. Hauswald and C. C. Hall, region 
5, Delaware, Washington, D. C., 
Maryland and Virginia; C. S. Broe- 
man, region 7, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee; Sterling Donaldson, region 8, 
Ohio; Otto C. Pfaff, region 14, Iowa; 
Jake Golman, region 17, Texas; Frank 
Rushton, region 19, Kansas; George 
B. Buchan, region 21, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Washington and Oregon, and 
Albert Gordon, region 22, Arizona, 
California, Nevada- and Utah. Mr. 
Ward and Mr. Rushton were _re- 
elected. 

All the branch and regional gov- 
ernors of the board have now been 
elected under the mail balloting pro- 
visions. Regional governors’ were 
elected by only those members op- 
erating in the region a regional gov- 
ernor represents. Likewise, branch 
governors by the members in their 
branch. Previously, there were no 
branch governor representatives and 
all elections were held at the annual 
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meeting with voting only by those 
members present. 

Ballots for this election were 
mailed to members on Sept. 8 and 
were valid if signed and received in 
ABA’s Chicago office before Oct. 1. 
Members had made nominations pre- 
viously also by mail. The nomina- 
tions and elections committee opened 
the ballot envelopes, and tabulated 
the ballots in Chicago on Oct. 2. 
The vote was close in several of the 
regions and branches. 

The 1945 nominations and elections 
committee was composed of Richard 
P. Moody, Case-Moody Pie Corp., 
Chicago, chairman; Gar D. Fairly, 
Holsum Bakery Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Louis M. Laue, Oswald Jae- 
ger Baking Co., Milwaukee. 
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MERCK ‘E’ AWARD 
* * 


Continued Excellence in War 
Production Wins 5th Award 
for Three Plants 


New York, N. Y.—The Army-Navy 
“E” Award has been presented for 
the fifth time to the men and women 
of Merck & Co., Inc., at the three 
plants in Rahway, N. J., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Elkton, Va., for con- 
tinued excellence in war production. 

In his letter advising the com- 
pany of the award, Secretary of War 
Robert P.. Patterson said, “I am 
pleased to inform you that you have 
won for the fifth time the Army- 
Navy Production Award for out- 
standing services in the production 
of war equipment. 

“You have maintained the fine rec- 
ord which previously brought you 
distinction, and your practical patri- 
otism is symbolic of America’s an- 
swer to aggression. 

“This fourth-renewal is a mark 
of high achievement over a long pe- 
riod, and you have every right to 
be proud of your contribution to the 
victory over the Axis Powers.” 

Among the contributions of the 
company to the war effort have been 
such drugs as the sulfonamides, peni- 
cillin, the new antibiotic, streptomy- 
cin, DDT, and many chemicals used 
directly by the armed forces and by 
other industries engaged in war pro- 
duction. 
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Millers, Bakers Discuss Variations 
in 1945 Crop Flour Characteristics 


Kansas City, Mo.—That severe sug- 
ar and shortening scarcities have pro- 
duced many headaches for bakers in 
the production of bread this crop 
year was emphasized at the sym- 
posium meeting of millers and bak- 
ers sponsored by the Kansas City 
section of the American Association 
of Cereal. Chemists in Kansas City, 
Oct. 3. The result has been that 
variations in flour characteristics on 
this wheat crop have had a more se- 
vere impact in the bakery because 
fat and sugar shortages prevent for- 
mula variations that normally could 
be made to compensate for flour ac- 
tion in producing the soft loaf of 
bread that the- commercial baker 
wants. 

A review of the characteristics of 
this year’s hard winter wheat flour 
and an open forum on current bak- 
ery production problems was_ the 
main business of the meeting, which 
attracted about 200 cereal chemists, 

_ bakery production men and allied 
bakery service representatives, many 
of them from long distances. 


In making the final summary of 
baking characteristics of 1945 wheat, 
for the Southwest Cereal Chemists 
Crop Reporting Committee, J. W. 
Whitacre, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
said that protein content would be 
about the same as last year, but that 
quality of protein was better. Some 
mills that maintained high protein 
levels last year because of a large 
carry-over of 1943 wheat may have 
to reduce their protein content 
somewhat. Absorption appears to 
be somewhat better, although more 
bakery experience is needed to con- 
firm this indication from laboratory 
tests, he said. 

The average of mixing time is simi- 
lar to the average of the 1944 crop, 
Mr. Whitacre declared. Doughs from 
new crop flour handle well in machin- 
ing and make-up and the resulting 
bread has excellent grain and tex- 
ture. While ash of flours is higher 
this year, this results from the nat- 
ural mineral content of the wheat 
and is not an indication of poorer 
milling technique, Mr. Whitacre said. 


E. E. Dougherty, of Standard 
Brands, Inc., reported on the results 
of new crop flour characteristics as 
revealed by work done on a large 
number of representative samples of 
hard wheat flours at the Fleischmann 
Laboratories, New York. In general, 
the Fleischmann results confirmed 
those of the Southwest committee. 
Mr. Dougherty said that many mills 
are recommending shorter fermenta- 
tion to bakers, a practice with which 
he did not agree. He advocated a 
five-hour sponge time. The selection 
of good wheat varieties by the mill- 
er is more important to the baking 
quality of flour than any effort to 
maintain protein at a high level, he 
said. 

Jess B. Smith, speaking for the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, told of the great advances that 
are being made in the seeding of 
wheat varieties preferred for baking 
characteristics. Pawnee and Coman- 
che wheats are outyielding other va- 
rieties and bringing the farmer more 
money, with the result that they are 
replacing the inferior wheats at a 
rapid rate. Mr. Smith predicted that 
within two years Kansas would be 
producing the largest amount in his- 
tory of high quality baking wheats. 

A discussion panel for answering 
and directing questions on milling 
and baking problems was composed 
of C. H. Mooney, of the Paniplus Co; 
William H. Williams, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc; Walter W. Dolch, super- 
intendent of the Lowenburg Bakery, 
Ottumwa, Iowa; W. R. Green, chief 
chemist for the Continental Baking 
Co; W. L. Heald, Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, together with 
Mr. Whitacre and Mr. Dougherty and 
John Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., 
chairman of the AACC section, who 
presided at the meeting. 

Considerable discussion centered 
around the effect of residual chlorine 
in city water systems on bread pro- 
duction. It was -brought out that 
the residual chlorine is so limited in 
amount that it could have no effect 
on the doughs. Variations in the 
hardness and softness of waters, 
brought about by city water soften- 
ing systems, are the major cause of 
water trouble in bread fermentation, 
it was said. 

Use of more yeast or more malt, 
as varying circumstances dictate, 
was cited as two methods that have 
been used to help meet difficulties 
created by ingredient shortages. 
Some mills, it was said, are malting 
their flours this year too high. 

It was announced that the next 
meeting of the Kansas City section of 
the AACC will take place at the 
Auditorium of the University of Kan- 
sas City, Nov. 6, with Dr. Zeigler, 
of the Midwest Research Institute, 
discussing current developments in 
atomic research. 
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KENNEDY CO, TO OPEN STORE 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Quaid and Byron 
L. Kennedy, former operators of the 
Kennedy Grocery Co., will open a 
bakery and delicatessen store, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCKHOLDERS APPROVE 
RECAPITALIZING PLAN 


New York, N..Y.—Stockholders of 
Ward Baking Co. have approved a 
plan. of recapitalization proposed 
earlier this year under. which the 
present three classes. of stock will be 
exchanged for new securities specifi- 
cally authorized. Upon completion, 
the company’s capital will consist of 
$6,395,200 of 54% % debentures, a like 
amount of 544% cumulative preferred 
and 1,250,000 shares of common stock. 
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H. H. TEARSE HEADS 
MINNEAPOLIS GROUP 


Chamber of Commerce Gets Two 
New Vice Presidents, Two New 
Board Members 


Minneapolis, Minn.—H. H. Tearse, 
vice president of the Searle Grain 
Co., is the new president of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. He 
has been on the board since 1937 as 
representative of the terminal eleva. 
tor group, and served as first vice 
president this past year. John T. 
Culhane, manager flax department of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, is first vice 
president, and A. M. Hartwell, of 


H. H. Tearse 


General Mills, Inc., second vice presi- 
dent. 

R. G. Cargill, president of Victoria 
Elevator Co., and J. F. Mullin, of 
Leval & Co., have been elected to 
the board of the chamber, succeed- 
ing M. R. Devaney and C. E. John- 
son. All other officers and members 
of boards of appeals and arbitration 
were re-elected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN RAIKES AMONG 
RETURNING PRISONERS 


London, Eng.—News has been re- 
ceived by C. F. G. Raikes, manager 
of the London office of The North- 
western Miller, that his son, John, is 
on his way home from Singapore. 
All prisoners of war and civil in- 
ternees held by the Japanese in 
Singapore since 1942, except those 
who wish to remain in Singapore 
permanently, have sailed for home. 
John Raikes was in Singapore as a 
member of the staff of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corp. at the 
time of the Japanese invasion and 
was left in charge when the manager 
and other members of the staff es- 
caped to Australia with the specie 
and documents. Nothing was heard 
of him for about two years when at 
last one or two brief messages came 
through the medium of a friend in 
Australia that he was safe and well. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

INLAND MILLS DISTRIBUTOR 

Des Moines, Iowa.—The Iowa Flour 
Co. has taken the distributorship for 
flour and other items manufactured 
by Inland Mills, Inc., Des Moines. 
The new distributor also has acquired 
the delivery trucks and a number 
of employees of the Beaver Valley 
Milling Co. plant recently sold to 
George Schaaf, Des Moines feed deal- 
er, by. Inland Mills. ~ 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour!- Average flours really cost 
more than top’ quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














‘“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Gable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO” 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements oO: 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


——— 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales of flour have dropped 
off sharply from the fairly good book- 
ing level that prevailed the first three 
days after the subsidy was revised upward 
for October. Sales averaged around 190% 
of capacity first day, dropped to around 
120% on the following day and then taper- 
ed off throughout the rest of the week 
to a point where very little was being 
booked. 

Average bookings for the week amount- 
ed to 100%, compared with 5% in the 
previous week and 105% a year ago. 

There is little current interest in flour 
from either the bakery or the family trade, 
with only an oceasional inquiry and few 
sales being made. 

In the early buying rush after the sub- 
sidy several of the larger bakers booked 
moderate amounts and one western chain 


baker took on about a month's supplies, \ 


but on the whole the volume of business 
was less than most millers had expected it 
might be. 

Clears continued to move steadily, with 
the price basis depending largely on the 
type of transaction. The upswing in the 
subsidy moved clears away from the ceil- 
ing a little. Recent clear price levels 
have turned away some of mill demand for 
blending. Trade in mixed cars with feed 
continues to absorb a good volume, 

Soft wheat flour sales followed about 
the same pattern as hard wheats, with 
some fairly good bookings being: made just 
after the October subsidy became effec- 
tive and slacking off thereafter to a low 
level. At the week end mills were figur- 
ing on the Department of Agriculture re- 
quest for 270,000 sacks of soft wheat flour 
of 9.5% protein, for UNRRA, awards on 
which will be made Oct. 10. Since the 
flour is wanted for October shipment from 
Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans, some 
mills may not be in a position to offer 
much. 

Steady and widespread export inquiry 
both for quick and Dec.-Feb. shipment 
continues to reach mills from Latin Amer- 
ica and Pacific markets, much of the 
latter through New York and San Fran- 
cisco agents. Some sales were made early 
this week but the volume was not large 
for most mills. Many millers find them- 
selves unable to offer much flour because 
they are too heavily booked. Others indi- 
cate that their price levels probably are 
too high to compete with some of the 
bids offered, which have been 15@20c cwt 
below mill ideas. This situation, they say, 
must indicate that the export subsidy is 
too low at present levels, despite the higher 
domestic rate that now prevails compared 
with September. 

Prices ran around 5@10c under ceilings, 
depending on quality and size of bookings. 
Some larger lots went at prices around 2@ 
3c lower than this early in the week, but 
subsequent wheat strength has firmed up 
price ideas. 

Quotations Oct. 6: established brands of 
family flour $4.25@4.45, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.30@3.41, standard patent $3.25@3.35, 
straight grade $3.20@3.31, first clears $3.10 
@3.25, second clears and low grade $2.85 
@3; .soft winter short patent $3.35@3.50, 
cake flour $4.15@4.25, standard grade $3.20 
@3.30. 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 10 fair, none quiet, 5 slow and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Improved sales brought 
the week’s average of flour business to 
140% with a range from 50 to 259%. Some 
small exports were included in the sales. 
Bakers took 45% and family buyers 55% 
of the domestic bookings. Operations av- 
eraged 90%, compared with 80% the pre- 
vious week and 85% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged. Quotations, sacks, de- 
livered Oklahoma rate points Oct. 6: hard 
wheat short patent flour $4@4.33; soft 
wheat short patent $4@4.33, standard pat- 
ent $3.90@4.13, bakers short patent $3.75, 
bakers standard $3.65. 

Omaha: An early-in-the-month whirlwind 
of sales in flour died down late last week. 
Sales are about 25% of capacity. Standard 
patent dropped 20c while low grade clears 
went up a-nickel. 

Production was up. Large firms were op- 
erating as many days a week as they 
could. Most firms report shipping orders 
good on flour already booked. 

Quotations Oct. 6: family short patents 
$4.05, standard patent $3.75, bakers short 
patent $3.41, high protein clears $3.31, 
fancy clears $3.05, low grade clears $2.85. 

Wichita: Good flour business was done 
early last week, just after the subsidy 
rates for October became effective, sales 
of various mills running as high as 375% 
of capacity one day as the result of a 
build up of several fairly good-sized orders. 
Afterwards, there was a drop in interest 
and volume slumped off to routine propor- 
tions. Shipping has been delayed by car 
shortages. 

Hutchinson: The enlarged subsidy failed 
to produce business in the expected vol- 
ume, although bookings were substantially 
#reater than in any week in September. 


Round lots were not included in the new 
contracts which found family trade almost 
as brisk as that with bakers. Mills con- 
tinued to be overwhelmed by shipping 
directions, 

Texas: Some ,bakers flour was booked 
after the announcement of the October 
subsidy, but volume was not impressive, 
in most cases amounting to 25 or 30% of 
capacity for the first few days of October. 
The new subsidy only partly relieves the 
squeeze on bakers flour. Family sales re- 
mained at the same meager rate as for 
weeks past, about 10 or 15% of capacity, 
though by this time there should have 
been a seasonal improvement. Operations 
remain at full attainable capacity. Quota- 
tions Oct. 6: 100’s, extra high patent $3.90 
@4.20; high patent $3.40@3.70; standard 
bakers, under .44% ash $3.52 (ceiling); 
first clears $3.15@3.30, delivered TCP. 

Salina: Higher subsidies increased inter- 
est in flour this week with good bookings 
early in the week tapering off to a smaller 
total by the week end. Aggregate volume 
was not as large as had been anticipated. 
Shipping directions are exceptionally good. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: As anticipated, spring wheat 
millers did a moderately heavy business 
the fore part of last week, following the 
advance in the subsidy, but inquiry has 
tapered off since then and is again light. 
The new business booked came from wide- 
ly scattered territory, with the Southeast 
more in evidence than for some time past. 
Bakers there were evidently not able to 
get high protein flours from their usual 
sources of supply. 

A number of the big eastern chain or- 
ganizations were showing interest, but their 
purchases were not as heavy as they were 
at the close of August. One lot of 65,000 
bags was reported booked and another 
of 25,000, but the business done was largely 
carlots and 1,000- to 5,000-sack lots. 

Demand for choice spring clears was 
active, and prices on these grades are 
holding up well in line with patents. Some 
companies report a decided slowing up in 
volume of shipping directions. 

Minneapolis companies sold some flour 
the past week for shipment from Buffalo 
to Norway. The flour was sold for account 
of the Norwegian government, but the 
business was handled direct by importers 
over there. Some was also sold to the 
British ministry of supplies for shipment 
to Norway. Brazil and Haiti are also said 
to be in the market for small lots of 
flour right along, but the big buyers in 
Latin-American markets, like Cuba and 
Venezuela, are thought to be overbought 
for the time being. 

Total bookings by spring wheat mills 
last week aggregated about 232% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 26% a week earlier, 
and 400% a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 8: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: The 
larger companies all report good first-of- 
the-month sales, following increase in sub- 
sidy, but demand was soon satisfied and 
interest has subsided again. Millfeed, how- 
ever, is as active as ever, with very good 
truck and carload demand. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: During the first few days of 
the month, business in flour improved. Sales 
were more numerous, but. the total vol- 
ume did not come up to expectations. It 
was, however, a decided improvement ove; 
the previous several weeks. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. A fairly active family 
flour business was done a few days last 
week when mills offered a special price, but 
since then the demand-has slowed up and 
prices are back at ceiling. Deliveries con- 
tinue good. Quotations Sept. 6: spring 
top patent $3.52@3.57, standard patent $3.42 
@3.47, first clear $3.20@3.40, second clear 
$2, family flour .$4.51; hard winter short 
patent $3.52@3.57, 95% patent $3.42@3.47, 
first clear $2.82@3.17, soft winter short 
patent $3.47@4.31, standard patent $3.36@ 
4.06, first clear $2.90@3.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills participated in a 
decided: improvement in new business early 
part of last week, but the volume antici- 
pated did not materialize when wheat 
prices advanced sharply. However, some 
fairly large parcels were placed’ on the 
books, with a _ scattering of lesser lots 
taken. by the bakery trade mostly for 
prompt to 120 days’ shipment. High pro- 
tein clears are scarce and are being held 
at. ceiling prices, while. the low proteins 
are offered more freely at slightly under. 
As far as the jobbers are concerned the 
trade failed to také on new _ contracts 
with the announcement of the October 
subsidy price. Buying was limited to small 
scattered lots for prompt shipment. 

Central states mills reported improved 
buying. Bakers were the principal buyers. 
Most of the bookings were made ~aarly. 
The trade was not willing to follow the 
upturn of wheat and withdrew from the 
market. 


Quotations Oct. 6: soft winter wheat 























WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
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“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Western King F lour___ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
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patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight .end 
95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard win- 
ter bakers patent $3.50, family patent 
$3.65@3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3,55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: There was some resumption of 
buying of flour with the advance in the 
subsidy. Previously the price of flour was 
against the ceiling and sales had stopped, 
but many mills are well sold up far ahead. 
The labor situation is bad. Mills prob- 
ably could sell a good deal more flour than 
they are selling, if they could take it on, 
in spite of the fact that most large buyers 
have been forehanded and provided for re- 
quirements months ahead. 

Cleveland: A great amount of flour busi- 
ness developed after the announcement of 
the October subsidy, both bakers and flour 
jobbers contracting their needs for the next 
90 days. Most mills were asking within 
10c of the ceiling on patents. First clears 
are very scarce, but we feel that this 
situation should change for the better. 

Family business has shown a nice in- 
crease the past week. Demand for fam- 
ily flour will increase each week. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The anticipated great volume of 
sales of flour due to the subsidy advance 
has not materialized. There have been fair 
sales to the bakery and family trade, but 
the volume has not been up to expectations, 
Mills are still very crowded with shipping 
directions. Clears are down 5c on the 
subsidy advance. 

Quotations Oct. 6, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.45; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft 
winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. 

New York: Sales did not reach usual 
monthly quotas, as buyers showed ais- 


appointment in post-subs.dy levels. Prices 
held firmly to within 5c of the ceiling, 
so buyers saw nothing to induce voiume 
buying. Also, late August and July pur- 
chases had covered needs for several 


are not pressed and 
more attractive offers. 


months, so 
prefer, to 


buyers 
await 


Mills are not. pushing sales and larger 
jobbers, small bakers and chain buye.s 
constitute the interest. Buying cen.ers 


on springs, with a moderate demand for 
soft winters from biscuit trade. The situ- 
ation at terminals shows a spark of im- 
provement, wi.h permits slightly more avail- 


able, but milis are still benind on de- 
liveries. 

Quotations Oct. 6: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 


$3.55@3.65; southwestern short patents $3.77 


@3.85, standard pa.ents $3.67@3.75, clears 
$3.45@3.55; sft winier straights $3.65@ 


3.75, Penn. $3.72@3.77, Pacific coast. 
Boston: New flour business again is slow 
after the moderately heavy buy:ng early 
in the week. Mill quotations are back 
at ceilings in spite of the increase in 
subsidy rates. Strength in the cash wheat 
market is held respunsible for the dull 
condition. Mills are withdrawn from the 
market on high protein flour and are not 
looking for business on other grades. All 
types of buyers came into the market 
for commi.ments of 30- to 60-day needs 
after the first effect of the subsidy in- 
crease was registered. Round lots were 
not numerous, but total volume was gen- 
erally satisfactory. Mills accepted busi- 
ness at 5@10c per sack unuer ceiling. 
Family ficur sales were also stimula.ed 
with a reduction of 20c below ceilings, 
with nationally advertised and  pr.vace 
brands snaring in the activity. Shipping 
instructions are received steadiiy ana mils 
are practically back on reswmar schedules. 
Mill quotations Oct. 6: spring high glutens 
$3.95@3.97, short patent 43.85@3.87, stand- 
ard patent $3.75@3.77, first clear $3.46@ 
3.48; southwestern short patent $3.85w3.87, 
standard patent $3.75@3.77; Texas short 
patent §3.85@3.87, standard patent $3.75@ 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Philadelphia: 





3,77; soft winter patent $3.88@3.90, straights 
$3.73@3.75, clears $3. 
As was expected, a fairly 


63 @ 3.65. 


good business developed early in the week, 
following the advance in the subsidy, de- 


spite the fact that 


ing prices at ceilings, 
Inquiry subsided later, 


minor concessions, 


most mills are hold- 
or granting only 


the moderate buying flurry evidently sat- 


isfying requirements 
and demand is 
lots. Additional 


limited to 
business may develop if 


for the time being, 
small fill-in 


the cash wheat market continues to climb, 
but momentarily, at least, buyers are con- 


tent to await 
have large backlogs 
ward on shipments, 


developments. 


Most mills 


and still are back- 


and are not attempt- 


ing to force business at the expense of con- 


cessions, 
firm, and any further 


The undertone at the close is 


wheat price advances, 


it is feared, may force many to withdraw 


offerings on standard 


Quotations Oct. 6: 
standard patent $3.70@ 


patent $3.80@3.83, 
3.73, first 


@3.73; 
@ 3.50. 


spring clear 
winter short patent $3.80@3.83, 
soft winter straigh.s nearby $3.45 


grades. 
spring wheat short 


hard 
$3.70 


$3.55 @ 3.60; 


95% 


Pittsburgh: Considerable activity followed 


the announcement of 
but the actual 
bookings was only moderate. 


subsidy rates, 


the higher October 
volume of 
Mill repre- 


sentatives expected there would be a buy- 


ing wave, but most 
until the first of the 


bakers were covered 
year. Scattered busi- 


ness was done with bakers who were not 


heavily booked and 


were the usual orders. 
ceilings for high protein flour 


from full 


2,000 to 5,000 bags 
Flour prices ranged 


to 15c under low protein hard winters. First 


clears were in 


demand and priced firm- 


ly. The growing wave of strikes through- 
out entire dis.rict presented a somber pic- 


ture the past week. 
flour trade was done 
ritory, buyers 
to 60 days. 


small supplies of fats and 
limited amounts of sweet goods to 
notwithstanding 
persons on strike or unemployed, 


such 
be baked 
rate of 
their entire output 
flour shared in the 
past week. but only 


that 


taking 
Bakers continue to state that 


A fairly good family 
over a scattered ter- 
on supplies for 30 


sugars permit 
the high 
is soon sold. Cake 


flour buying of the 
mcderate-sized book- 


ings were made, owing to the uncertainties 


of obanng otier 
also the tangled 
tions are 


exceptionally 


baking materia.s and 
labor situation. 


Direc- 


good, In West 


Virginia strikes amung bakery workers are 
reported to be spreading. 


Quotations Oct. 6: 


hard winter bakers 


short patent $3.65@3.80, straight $3.55@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first ciear $3.45@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.70@ 
3.80, standa.d $3.60@3..0, high gluten $3.90, 
first c.ear -,3.50Ww3.60; sof. winter bakers 


cake flour $4.35@4.60, 
straight $3.67@3.70; ba ific coast 


$4 4.35, 


intermediate grade 


$3./1W3.73, fam.ly flour $4.10@4.71. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The 


Demand is slack. 


wheat $3.75, f.0.b. mill, 


flour market is fair, 


Quotations Oct. 6: spring 


ceiiing; hard w.n- 


ter standard patent $3.45, short $3.55; soft 


win.er straight $3.60, 
prices are f.v.b. New 


short $3.75; all latter 
Orleans. 


Nashville: A few fair-sized lots of flour, 


principally patents, 


were 


sold here this 


weck for immediate, nearby, 90- and 1.0-day 


shipment. 
par.icularly 
of those serving 


However, 


anxious to sell 
this territory are trying 


milis did not seem 
flour as most 


to clean up government contracts and are 


behind on shipments to the blenders. 
Shipments to 


bound 


Out- 


merchan.s, jobbers 


and wholesalers range from fair to good 
with the usual seasonal pick-up being shown 


as cooler weather has arrived. 


ers indicated only a 
of special grades. 


The 


Local bak- 
purchases 
short- 


few small 
continued 


age of shortening and ration.ng of sugar 


are stil having a 
sales of family flour 
Shipping directions 


piices are unchanged 


are good. 


tendency to curtail 
to a certain extent. 
Blender s 
from a week ago. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


packed in 100 Ibs. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 
Spring first patent ............. $3.52@3.57 $...@3.44 $...@... 
Spring standard patent ........ 3.42@347 ...@3.34 ...@... 
ee CA |, waa eabek 6 obs 3.20@3.40 3.00@3.10 an ewe 
Hard winter short patent ....... 3.52 @ 3.57 ---@... 3.25@3.35 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.42@3.47 --@... 3.20@3.31 
Hard winter first clear ........ 2.82@3.17 -@... 3.10@3.25 
Soft winter short patent ........ 3.47@4.31 -@... 3.35@3.50 
Soft winter straight ............ 3.36@ 4.06 -@ ... 3.20@3.30 
Soft winter first clear ......... 2.90@3.15 rr. ee Ss ee 
eS Se AR eee 4.15@4.26 4.10@4.20 ota wes 
ee ees MEU Cibo chee woe bh bees 3.40@3.81 3.50@3.65 ...@... 
Ss ee ees eee +++ @3.75 ---@3.62 Ro ere 

New York Phila. Boston 

Spring first patent ........... tt$...@3.95 $3.80@3.83 $3.85 @3.87 
Spring standard patent ......... 3.70@3.75 3.70@3.73 3.75@3.77 
Gens . Ort: .GIMOF os ciwesicccs.s 3.55@3.65 3.55@3.60 3.46@3. 48 
Hard winter short patent ..... 3.77@3.85 3.80@3.83 3.85@3.87 
Hard winter 95% patent........ 8.67@3.75 3.70@3.73 3.75@3.77 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.45@3.65 ...@... oop @ wae 
Soft winter short patent ....... ro. ee +++@... 3.88@3.90 
Soft winter straight ........... 3.65@3.75 *3.45@3.50 3.73@3.76 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.). 3.732@3.77 one @D ace ee, ee 
Soft winter first clear .......... 0-9 6M eo -+-@... 3.63@3.65 
Rye flour, white ............... 3.35@3.45 4.30@4.45 ...@... 
Bee es WEE xis hk ebb SAYS ee Se ee ee 
ES OR SAI re es -@4.05 ...@4.08 ...@... 


Family patent ...... oe doe oo® oo 
Soft winter straight.. ...@... rr oe 
TE. csebadhsbbaacriave GD cos “1t @Os 
Dakota std. patent.. ...@... wae@ Xs 
Montana std. patent. ...@... -@... 


*Includes near-by straights. 
winter wheat flour. 
§280-lb cottons. 


ttHigh glutens. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


Spring top patent].. 
Spring second patent 
Spring first clearf .. 
Spring exports§ .... 
On:ario soft winterst 
Ontario exports§ 


(Canadian quotations 


St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.50 $...@3.80 
- @3.50 @3.70 

oo eG ese -@3.45 
---@3.50 @3.80 
3.50 @ 3.55 -»@3.70 
2.85 @3.35 +. @3.35 
-»-@4.05 ...@3.75 
ae, eee Se 
3.32 @3.75 -@3.10 
--- @4.61 -@4.45 
-»-@4.11 ...@3.95 
+--@3.99 ...@3.98 
Cleveland tNashville 
$...@3.63 $...@... 
(ee QS.66. .0c@ s.. 
-@3.40 ...@... 

- @3.60 oo on 

- -@3.50 wee 
~+@... «+» @4.69 
+++>@... 4.70@4.95 
o+»>@... 4.26@4.55 
4.30@4.40 ...@... 
3.30@3.40 as@ cvs 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
$...@5.05 $...@6.20 
~+-@4.40 +..@4,80 
-02-@3.30 ...@... 
o++-@11.30 ...@... 
-+-@6.50 ...@... 
«--@6.25 ...@... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 
tSecondhand cottons. 


198-lb cottons. 


Quotations Oct. 6: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.69; cake flour, not over .41% ash $4.02; 
cake flour, .41% or more ash $3.79; short 
patent family flour $5.10@65.20, standard 
patent $4.95@5.10; straight $4.70@4.95, clear 


$4.25 @ 4.55. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Domestic flour bookings showed 
improvement last week, but there was lit- 
tle new in the export field. Flour buyers 
are taking hold more freely in the local 
field. Quotations have been put out to 
the Atlantic and gulf for November ship- 
ment, with allocation of ships the middle 
of the week to 11 shipping lines which 
covered those ports prior to the war. Mills 
have resumed quotations and a fair amount 
of bookings is anticipated. 

The government has booked more flour, 
but has done nothing on the old lend-lease 
bookings, which were to have been resold 
to Russia. Mills are operating to capacity. 

Quotations Oct. 6: all Montana $3.67, 
high gluten $3.67, bluestem bakers $3.38, 
bluestem topping $3.35, cake $3.90, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.35, whole wheat 100% $8.35, graham 
$3.05, cracked wheat $3.05. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Heavy inquiry for Ca- 
nadian flour is coming from Europe and 
various countries in other parts of the 
world. The quantity of flour that could be 
sold is limited only by the capacity to 
produce. Many European countries have 
had a large percentage of their flour mills 
destroyed in the war and must bring in 
supplies. In addition all other regular 
importing countries are clamoring for flour. 
The British Ministry of Food is offering 
November-December business, but the price 
of export wheat for those months has not 
yet been set by the Canadian wheat board 
and no orders can be taken in the mean- 
time. However, an announcement is ex- 
pected momentarily. Norwegian importers 
are beginning to make offers for Canadian 
flour, this business being lone under :on- 
trol of their government. No actual sales 
are as yet reported. Prices are ‘inchanged. 
Quotations Oct. 6: for export, government 
regulation flour $11.30 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. 
Montreal seabourd, or $11.35 Atlantic win- 


ter ports; top patents for use in Canada 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto- 


Montreal freights, 10c extra where cartage 
is performed. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is becoming 
more plentiful. Biscuit and pastry manu- 
facturers in the domestic market are well 
stocked with this flour. Export business 
is light. Buyers do not like having to 
pay the high equalization fee of $1.50 bbl. 
With that amount added winters are dear. 
Ceiling prices prevail. Quotations Oct. 6: 
standard grades of soft winters $550 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $1.50. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are moderate. 
However, mills are well supplied with this 
grain. The price is the ceiling. Quota- 
tions Oct. 6: best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal 
freights, which is equivalent to $1.12@ 
1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Apart from minor amounts 
sold to the West Indies, there was no ex- 
port business in Canadian flour last week. 
Domestic business was on a good scale. 
Mills are booked up for all of October, 
but nothing is confirmed in the way of 
export orders to the United Kingdom. for 
November and December. Stocks are mov- 
ing freely from western mills. Quotations 
Oct. 6: top patent springs for. delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $5.20 cottons; second patents 
$4.80, seconds patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Export flour trade out of this 
port continues on a very limited scale, 
but the outlook is fairly good. There is, 
however, a general scarcity of steamer 
tonnage for Pacific trades and until some 
allocations are made, little business can be 
expected. 

Exporters suffered one setback early this 
month on the announcement that an Amer- 
ican freighter booked to come here short- 
ly to take another parcel of flour for 
Manila, had been cancelled. However, a 
substitute vessel is expected for November. 

Domestic flour sales are reported fairly 
good in this territory. Demand from large 
bakers engaged in bread manufacture is 
good for hard wheat grinds, but smaller 
operators concentrating on cakes, pies, etc., 
are only using limited amounts of hard 
and soft wheat flour due to scarcity of ra- 
tioned ingredients. 

Prices are unchanged at ceiling levels 
and cash car quotations for hard wheat 
flour as of Oct. 6 for cotton 98's were: 
first patents $5.40, second patents $5, vita- 
min B $4.90, 

Soft wheat flour from Ontario is firm to 
the trade at $7.50. 
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still bring a much higher price than mill- 
feed. More interest is manifested in win- 
ter and spring shipment millfeed, with 
mills not particularly interested in the de- 
ferred deliveries. Ceiling: $37.75. 

Kansas City: Millfeed has never been 
tighter than now, and mills could sell any 
amount of forward bookings; heavy mixed 
ear demand with flour, feed and ground 
wheat continues, some large sales of the 
latter category being made; ceiling $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Excellent demand and 
limited offerings characterize the market. 
No change in prices. Quotations, burlaps, 
carloads for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.95; for northern deliy- 
eries: $1.90. 

Omaha: Demand heavy. Supply is far 
behind as it has been for a considerable 
length of time. No signs of better condi- 
tions reported. Prices remain the same, 


Quotations: $36.50 carlot; $37.50 Le.l., 
ceilings. 
Wichita: Demand continues far in ex- 


cess of supplies, although mills are run- 
ning full time. Due to the lack of other 
feeds, it is expected the millfeed situation 
will remain tight. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, for bran and _ shorts, straight 
cars, $36.50; mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson; Demand was far in excess 
of offerings. Mills could not begin to take 
eare of the inquiries for any type, and es- 
pecially for shorts. Quotations at ceiling, 
$36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis, 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices steady and supplies below trade 
requirements. Ceiling prices continue to 
prevail for bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: No open market offerings, 
despite continuing heavy production. Sup- 


ply inadequate to trade needs. Quotations: 
ceiling, carlots, wheat and grey shorts 
$42.20 sacked, delivered TCP; in mixed 


cars $1 per ton higher. 

Toledo: All millfeed prices up to the 
ceiling as heretofore, $42.37 bulk, f.o.b. 
Toledo, with no sign of any change. No 
telling how much feed could be sold if it 
were available or at what price except 
for the ceiling. 

Clevetand: There is no change in the 
feed situation, demand is .beyond supply 
at ceiling prices and truckers are taking 
the entire supply. Quotations: spring bran, 
hard winter bran, standard middlings and 
red dog, all $42.90 ton. 

Buffalo: Situation tighter than ever with 
demand far ahead of a continued record 


output. Trend is firm. Quotations: all 
varieties $41.55, straight carloads, f.o.b, 
Buffalo. 

Boston: Supplies continue hard to find 


since mill. production for the most part 
must still be applied to previous commit- 
ments, Searcity of corn is causing fur- 
ther tightness in the overal] situation, al- 
though oats are in good supply and trade 
is buying them _ steadily; spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 
ton. 

Philadelphia: Supplies are small and the 
market is firm, with demand readily ab- 
sorbing the offerings; std. bran, pure spring, 
hard winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour 
and red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Excellent demand continues. 
There is no locsening of the tight supply 
situation. Buyers willing to take any kind 
of feed or low grade flour to fill require- 
ments. Prices are still on ceilings of 
$44.85 ton, f.o.b. Oats plentiful. Much 
millfeed being ordered in mixed carlots 
with flour and jobbers eager to book when- 
ever opportunity to obtain a mixed car of 
flour and feed is offered. 

Nashville: The demand for all classes 
and kinds of feeds is heavy. Offerings 
very limited and sometimes bran and shorts 
are not available. Quotations, when made, 
continue at the ceilings $43.30@44.30 ton, 
f.0.b. 

Portiand: 
$36.50 ton. 

Toronto: The supply is short of domestic 
requirements. Demand is extremely heavy 
and is likely to continue so in view of 
the shortage of feeding grains. Exports 
are kept to about 5% of production by re- 
strictions. Prices are the ceiling. Quota- 
tions: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand continues excellent and 
all supplies from western mills are mov- 
ing freely with the bulk going to eastern 
Canada. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $28, shorts, $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand is becom- 
ing more active with the fall feeding re- 
quirements increasing. Dealers still find- 
ing considerable difficulty in securing any 
quantities of millfeed from western mills 
and as a result are strictly rationing all 
sales, Prices unchanged at ceiling levels. 
Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 


Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 


RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Spot millfeed is as scarce 
as at any time this year, with truckers 
and mixed-car buyers possibly getting mors 
than their normal share of the produc- 
tion. The result is that straight car of- 
ferings are not sufficient to take care of 
the demand. Mixed-feed manufacturers are 
hard-pressed to get what they need and, 
consequently, are forced to depend more 
and more upon whole ground grains, which 





Minneapolis: The big eastern buyers who 
“missed the boat’ on rye flour buying 
have about decided to remain out of the 
market, so far as contracting ahead is 
concerned, and buy only a car or two at 
a time as needed. Current bookings, mill- 
ers say, are largely carlots. They would 
welcome more, because business on books 
is comparatively small, and directions have 
fallen off, due to bakery labor troubles. 
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Receipts of rye at terminal markets are 
not up to expectations, and prices have 
strengthened on both options and cash 
grain, Premiums on both No, 1 and No. 
2 plump rye have advanced to 13@1l4c bu 
over the December option. The going 
market seems to be around $4.10@4.20 cwt, 
for pure white, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, $4@4.10 for pure medium and $3.50 
@3.65 for pure dark, although mill quota- 
tions range 15@25c higher. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.20, medium 
dark $4.23, Wisconsin pure straight $4:97, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.28. 

Philadelphia: While there is no particu- 
lar activity in trade, the undertone of the 
market is firmer. Offerings are light and 
prices generally show an upward trend. 
White patent $4.30@4.45. 


New York: Little interest developed in 
rye flour. Sales limited to scatiered cars; 
pure white patents $3.35@3.45. 

Buffalo: Demand is very good. Supply 
is adequate. Trend is firm. Quotations, 
cottons, white $4.45, medium $4.35, dark 
$3.9 


Pitti Great caution continues by 
jobbers and bakers covering commitments. 
Only small lots sold for immediate needs; 
fan.y white $4.25@4.35, medium $4.15@4.25. 

Chicago: There was a slight improve- 
ment in the demand, but no large sales 
were reported, Directions good; white 
patent rye $4.15@4.26, medium $4.05@4.16, 
dark $3.40@3.81. 

Cleveland: The continuous advance in the 
rye market has caused the buying of rye 
flour to be on a week .to week basis. 
Present price of rye bread by the OPA will 
not allow a profit for the baker consider- 
ing the present price of rye flour. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$4.61, medium $4.51, dark $4.11, rye meal 
$4.36. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
becoming more active in the domestic mar- 
ket with cooler weather. Fair quantities 
are being sold for export. Prices are at 
ceiling levels. Quotations Oct. 6: rolled 
oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Cold weather has brought an 
improvement in the demand for rolled 
Supplies are moderate 


oats and oatmeal. 

and sufficient to take care of buying or- 
ders. Quotations: rolled oats, in 89-lb 
sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 8 at $4:75 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in ‘the western in- 
spection division Oct. 5, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








MPINAM 4.4 0.2.00 38,508 1,457 9,676 5,914 
Private terminals a ae 53 5 
COMB 6 eviews i 38,508 1,457 9,729 5,919 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 10,335 693 36 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOtere. ..ewdire 6,595 <a 598 16 
Churchill. ....0.. 1,878 oe oe 
Prince Rupert .. 985 
WISTGTIR oon Siece ce 853 

IONE: sa 54 ot,0'4 59,154 1,457 11,020 5,970 
Year O80 .s.s:. 58,164 1,535 14,304 12,857 


Receipts during week— 








Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,450 209 1,042 1,690 
Pacific seaboard. 683 ie 183 19 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern ‘Giv. ...... 31 ova 235 3 

Totals -.4.0s0ve 8,164 209 1,461 1,713 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Arthur— 

EMMO icecveree 6,778 2,217 1,153 

pT ee ee ie 11 “zs 110 57 
Pacific seaboard. 1,753 oe 158 7 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ...«-- 436 = 21 2 

Totals ..c.0.0. 8,977 2,506 1,219 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 5, 1945 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 71,424 929 12,285 11,060 
Pacific seaboard. 4,565 994 67 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


orn: Giv, .é<... 261 615 23 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 5, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 83,059 816 14,424 8,070 
Pacific seaboard. 8,050 5 700 44 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPn  AIV. Ni 3,978 Se 33 15 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneupolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Oct, 
15 22 29 6 
Five mills 44,365 47,408 33,756 *29,002 


*Four mills. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 














Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 2 167% 165% 174% 172% 166% 164 vtus wpe 170 170 
Oct. 3 166% 164% 173% 171% 165% 163% bos Feb. we 170 170 
Oct. 4 167% 166 175% 173% 1665 164% aves <kace 170 170 
Oct. 5 167% 165% 175% 173% 166% 164% + aa eee 170 170 
Oct. 6 168% 166% 175% 174% 166% 165% eee’ pees 170 170 
Oct. 8 1685 167% 176% 175% 167% 166% su Pees 170 170 
- CORN r OATS— 
Mi poli Chi Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 2 Sites beew 117% 115% wea ae 66% 67 61% 62% 
Oct. 3 116% 115% 64% 65% 60% 61% 
Oct. 4 116% 116 65% 66% 60% 61% 
Oct. 5 116% 115% 65% 66% 60% 61% 
Oct. 6 117% 116 65% 66% 60% 61% 
Oct. 8 118% 117% ere 66% 67% 61% 62% 
¢ RYE i. FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec, May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 2 154% 146% 147% 141% esos ceee e66% SpA 103% 5 
Oct. 3 152% 145% 146% 140% 103% 
Oct. 4 153% 145% 147% 142% 103% 
Oct. 5 153% 145% 148 142% 103 % 
Oct. 6 .... 153% 147% 148% 143 103% 
Oct. 8 «5's: ae 148% 149% 145 103% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Sept. 


in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 


29, and corresponding 





date of a year ago: 
cr—Wheat—7_ on orn——, -~—Oats——, -——Rye—~_ --Barley— 
1945 1944 45 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Baltimofe -cGisinws.. i 3,557 5,348 2 116 29 44 547 85 3 8 
@eaton inanibsdns c's 1,691 - a +. os ee 358 we et ile 
Deal io aris ts kc 7,686 11,450 68 94 5,722 3,866 2381 1,757 546 390 
ANE atin cas 410 704 es “ ae - a . - sie 
Chic a SieP ete Uh Ceres ce 6,237 9,685 309 3,464 8,576 2,836 1,925 9,901 1,647 1,676 
ORE Sa i's. «e's * ee os oe ee ee os és rays oe 
Duluth pinion e eames vw aes 15,033 15,680 67 +. 4,804 2,613 53 471 3,793 4,392 
Port WORM i be 44 8.810 15.697 351 155 729 287 34 44 85 173 
GRlvestodh 6s nies Salie 3,886 4,838 es oe és ae ras ee 127 oe 
Hutchinson .......... 11,246 11,888 ah as ae at < Ne oe eS 
Indianapolis .......... 2,588 2,568 283 679 381 124 74 40 o¥ ee 
Kansas a 36,639 34,901 754 490 1,784 125 158 211 473 1,677 
Milwaukee ........... 1,447 2,187 26 40 7 ae .. 4,065 3,546 
Minne sy. See Cet ee eee 3,999 16,654 47 58 9,668 2,442 1,014 1,900 6,113 . 8,737 
New GRIN basa ogc 1,435 1,097 28 1,015 23 90 83 ‘a np 60 
New i CORE ais. Ke ess in 1,997 838 94 57 841 3 2 2 os 1 
Maha Veiseis ics Ci cos 12,843 12,203 1,286 1,371 2,390 1,656 162 79 329 1,971 
TE eS RI 64 6 SR. aes 87 3 e oe 61 183 
Philadelphia yee aes 2,538 1,766 ee 10 14 3 1 ee 
Bh LOW hereto tots. 6,598 6,470 321 626 2, 142 175 36 24 288 234 
_ GH ee ica sie te 184 190 232 119 “97 275 2 2 16 142 
Wi Joseph A are er 4,377 4,594 579 191 1,581 1,042 2 13 46 62 
Chitqen eid isos a6.5 7,799 7,701 6 1 36 ee ie at 81 178 
es Wer ie cet 954 268 39 o« + * o* se 
TOME ah eee ee 141,908 166,826 4,858 8,907 39,669°15,602 4,684 14,530 17,663 22,730 
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FLOUR BUYING 
EXPERIENCE 
IS VALUABLE 


The countless unusual flour buying 
situations we have faced, the numer- 
ous different buying or selling condi- 
tions that have occurred—all these 
add up to a background of experi- 
ence that is yours when you buy your 


flour through Kelly-Erickson. 


Our staff can help you with -your 
entire technical or commercial flour 


problem. 





KELLY- ERICKSON CO. 


MAH A, NEBRASKA 





J 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 





Ave invicate 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS 





AcmE~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 





United States Grain. Stocks 

















Commercial stocks of grain in store and Bonded grain in the United States Sept, 








WANT ADS 

















v 


v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 


Vv 


sfloat at the principal, markets, of the 29, 1946, in bushels -(000' oniltted): 
ending Sept. 29, 1945, and Sept. 30, 1944, wee. OSs, ee. Marly 
as reported to the United States Office of Baltimore ...... 3,664 3 se ‘ 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000'’s Buffalo 6.876" 2,033 
omitted) : Canadian Afloat 460 os 
American —inbond—, Chicago 169 os +s 
Sept. Sept... Sept. Sept, Duluth 2° * ee 113 
29 30 29 30 Lakes 62 302 oe 137 
1945 1944 1945 1944 Milwaukee ...... ee é° oe 240 
Wheat ...... 170,862 199,475 17,770 20,499 New York ...... hs a op 148 
GEIR ait's-00 5's 4,652 - 7,478 Fy. ee Afloat ...-.... 565 4 pe “ 
_ ee aan 43,580 17,328 2,963 1,410 Philadelphia .... 1,686 -* 
BG fos cn css 4,733 14,728 ice 567 tere rarest eeeree, 
Barley Wp eiphek, 22,902 26,032 495 192 ORO Sis eee 15,194 2,994 oe 632 
Flaxseed 2,983 2,501 nes Sept. 22, 1945... 16,997 3,251 ee 357 
Soyheane ... | 898° aa 5 Sept. 30, 1944... 17,010 1,341 567 573 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian -markets Sept. 29 (figures for cor- 


responding date a year ago given in paren- Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 








HELP WANTED 
v 














Cereal Chemist 


To take charge of laboratory for 
control of Flour Mill and Grain 
Elevators. Located in California. 
Please reply fully, giving experi- 
ence, references, education and 
salary expected. All replies will 
be kept in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress 7502, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








er bakers. 


tails in first letter. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Reputable Quality Spring Wheat 
mill manufacturing complete line 
of bakery flours desires to en- 
gage aggressive flour salesman 
with a following among the larg- 
This is an excellent 
opportunity. Give complete de- 


Address 7554, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








and European markets. 


nent. 


expected in application. 


6, Mo. 


EXPORT MANAGER WANTED 


A small group of interior southwest- 
ern hard winter wheat flour mills 
have an opening for export man with 
flour experience in Latin-American 
Knowledge 
of Spanish and Portuguese highly de- 
sirable. “Full-timé” position—Perma- 
Give full experience, nation- 
ality, and indication of compensation 
Address 
7561, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 








western Miller. 


helpful. 





BAKER - EDITOR 


Experienced bakery production or bak- 
ery service men who feel an inclina- 
tion to make trade journalism a career 
are invited to address 7526, The North- 
Men in their twenties 
preferred. Journalistic training or ex- 
perience not required but given high 
rating. Write fully, stating age, edu- 
eational background, occupation, 
perience, personal characteristics 
salary expected. Photo and references 


ex- 
and 








trol work in large corn mill. 


give full details as to experience, 
Address’ 7562, The North- 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
WANTED—ASSISTANT CHIEF CHEMIST, 
experience in mill control laboratory de- 
Attractive working conditions in 
Salary com- 
mensurate with applicant's qualifications. 
State education, experience, age and sal- 
Address 
The Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Box 910, 


expected, etc. 
western Miller, 


sirable. 
downtown office wuilding. 


ary desired. Give references. 


Wichita, Kansas. 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST, FOR CON- 
In reply 
salary 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v SR EE RRR ANE 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


packaging machine; 
The 


—Pneumatic ‘scale 
two flour blenders. 


Address 4970, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








SUCCESSFUL FLOUR REPRESENTATIVE 
being discharged 
good mill connection for hard wheat and 
durum sales to larger buyers. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


from’ service 


Cal. territory. Address 7539, 





desires 


Frisco and 
The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


theses): wheat, none (631,000) bus; corn, 
7} " Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
UES: ABTS OOC); - AAT RREA, ROMS. LESSONS). the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 6, in tons, with com- 
Flaxseed Receipts, Ship its and Stock parisons: 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 





--Receipts— ,-—-Shipments— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


ended Oct. 6, in thousand bushels, with Minneapolis see oe 17,250 18,840 
comparisons: : Kansas City .. 400 675 3,925 2,425 
Receipts Shipments Stocks Philadelphia .. 160 340 ee - 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 Milwaukee ' 120 4,230 4,140 


72 3,061 1,899 


Minneapolis. 1,346 978 216 3 
93 486 719 


Duluth ..... 214 318 1566 





COMING EVENTS 


Oct. 25-26.— Michigan Associated Feed 
Men, annual nutritional school at the Mich- 





CHARLES H. KENSER 





“IF IT CAN BE BAKED—WE'LL BAKE IT.” 


igan State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, East Lansing, Mich; secre- 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 





ANNOUNCING 


THE INAUGURATION OF A 
COMPLAINT HANDLING 


SERVICE 


FOR THE 


MILLING INDUSTRY 


Let Our Baking Experts Handle 


Your Flour Complaints 


All Types of Hard Wheat Flours 


We Work In All Types 


of Bakeries 


BAKERY SERVICE Co. 


P. O. Box 141, MILFORD, CONN. 


Phone 841 








For the time being our efforts will be confined 
to within 500 miles of New York City. 


tary-treasurer, John A. Krusoe. 
Oct. 25-26—National Bakers Supply House 
Association, fall meeting at Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa; secretary, P. H. Cadwell, — 
110 N. Peoria St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


MILLFEED ¢ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
For Sale 


2 Iron King Bran Packers Nos. 50826-72961 








2 Howe's Flour Packers 

5 Allis Chalmers Roller Mills, Style A 18” Cor. Rolls, Nos. 23350—1-2-3-4 
1 Eureka Rotary Wheat Cleaner No. 63492 

1 Flour Bolting Reel No, 4xx-5 

2 Allis Chalmers Centrifugal Reels, Size 0, Nos. 6434-6435 





Eureka Perfected Milling Separator No. 436-72863 

Prinz & Rau Perfection Dust Collectors No. 34 

Prinz & Rau Perfection Dust Collector No. 25 

Prinz & Rau Perfection Dust Collector No. S-BS 

7” Double Screw Conveyor for Wheat Tempering, 1-11 fit., 1-8 ft. 

General Mill Equipment Co, “Economist,” Size No. 1 Flour Agitator for 
Bleaching Purposes " 

Barnard Moline Upright Bran Ducts, Size 32, Shop No. 1292 

Allis Chalmers Reliance Purifiers, Size 00, Nos, 3725-3726 

Niagara Centrifugal Aspirator, Size No. 16, No. 19950 

Iron Prince Aspirator No. 24% 

National Blower Works 35” Belt Driven Blower 

Lots of Transmissions 





ll a 








16” Belt Driven Blower 
G. L. Smith Mfg. Co. Centrifugal Flour Dressing Mach., Size 20, No. 7598 








FLOUR BARRELS 


New, high grade barrels, 
for flour and other food 
products, are available at 
our* cooper shops, which 
are strategically located 
throughout the Southern 
States. 


Please Write or Wire 


The J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 


2009 Third Avenue South 
BIRMINGHAM 8, ALABAMA 


Buckley Disintegrators, No. 3848+4483 

Allis Chalmers 50 H.P. Motor, 860 RPM No. 3762-MKY, 223c-1-1, Complete 
with Starter and Wiring p 

Elevator Legs—Wood Heads, Wood Boots, Wood Casings, 34%” Buckets Spaced 
8”"—3¥,"” Cotton Belts, Complete 

Allis Chalmers Reliance Sifter “A,” Size 870, No. 1879 

Pardee Engineering Co. Panel Board for Chlorine Equipment 


All Equipment in Good Condition. 


a a 





— 
e 





_ 









Write to Mr. J. M. Silvey, General Manager, 
M. F. A. Central Co-Operative, Columbia, Missouri 


















LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 
































INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 








Milling Executives 


Sales, 
ments, inventories and sta- 
tistics can be unified into 
one direct, fast moving pro- 
cedure. Let us tell you how. 


production, ship- 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 










Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, retaining 
personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1208, 1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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15 WEST 10TH STREET : 








KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI EVER 











PURPOSE 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 








Since 1856 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 






















GRAIN MERCHANTS rratony. | 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains san ne ANGISco, CaL. 





i= or —— 
By © J AN! \ is 


N, Mgr. Grain Dept. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




















Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched |s.tic.” 





Minnesota Girt Fiour... . . . long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minne-polis Mills: St. Paul 








‘LOUR CO. 


- DIXIE-PORTLAND 
- FLOUR MILLS | : 
Richmond, Virginia <e 


Sacks Daily 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY « BAKERS ¢ CRACKERS * CAKE 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Kon Lp ALL 


AC 
“HASTINGS” Mi ey CABLE CODES 
Montreal ry Seay USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


SINCE I8OI E = ] Wi 














EE my 


CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


and There Famous Corea, 


Lock “avie OATS «= WHEAT-pg 
ona These Cedebrated Name’ een? ootvie es TONIK WHEAS ars 
{VIE FLour ROYAL en us BLEND WHEAT GERM CEREAL = 
GLENORA FA vie 


BUFFALO 
Mills at 


ee. 
ocuve mores. ~=9T The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sorren ror wus 


WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


a MONTREAL CANADA acon tae 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY. LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY «+ THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


teenage 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Edmonton, capital of Alberta, is one of 
Canada’s fastest growing cities. Named 
after Fort Edmonton, an early Hudson 
Bay Company post, the city has always 
played an important part in the fur 
trade. 


Edmonton, home of the University of 
Alberta, has particular importance in the 
educational life of the province. 


Great distributing point for Canada’s 
vast Northland and important supply 
centre for the increasingly important 
Peace and Mackenzie River Basins, 
Edmonton also is important for manu- 
facturing, particularly meat packing and 
flour milling. 


Focal point for air routes to Canada’s 
north, Alaska, the Far East and Russia, 
Edmonton is ensured an important place 
in Canada’s future. 


OF 


JUTE 


COTTON 


JUTE 


COTTON 


JUTE is A G 4 COTTON 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


SHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 


TORONTO, ONTARIO PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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ae, | | Export Flour i 
—— > 
pmo Cesamed The following trade-marks have been pub- INSUR ANCE 
; lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- ° 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who ae ll Risks’’ 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- P ‘ ‘ 
~ mitted by law to file, within 30 days after Special Service to Flour Mills on 
official publication of the marks, a formal Export and Domestic 
notice of opposition. Ocean and Lake Insurance 
FIGURE—Weaver & Ikler Co., Chicago, . 
Ill; bread. Use claimed since Aug. 10, 1944. and Transportation 
FRISKET—David M. Kasson, doing busi- Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
~ hess as David M. Kasson & Co., New York, Eapert Flour Handling 
N. Y; bakery products, namely, cakes and 
cookies. Use claimed since May 1, 1944. W. 
VAN-O-LUNCH—Lance, Ine., Charlotte, estern Assurance 
N. C; cookies and sandwiches. Use claimed 
ap since Sept. 1, 1942. Company 
~ COMPANIONS OF QUALITY—Farm Crest TORONTO, CANADA 
A Bakeries, Inc., Wilmington, Del., and De- 
Z troit, Mich; cakes and cookies. Use claimed F. ap ety gry co., LTD. 
/ ) since May 1, 1944. anadian Agents 
yn) ! 1 POP ¥ 
(HLL LE LCL LEE ( / Pp) and Importers VITA-MEN—Thomas H. Pope, Greenville, Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
A AB bread. Use claimed since Oct. 15, APPLETON & COX, INC., 
943. American Agents 
VIGOR-ETTES — Aperion Products Co., 111 John Street, New York 
Boston, Mass; whole wheat food product 
in the form of a cracker, wafer or biscuit. 
Use claimed since Sept., 1942. 
~~ SOY-KRAX — Albert P. DeSanno, Jr., 
— Phoenixville, Pa; crackers. Use claimed 
since Noy. 12, 1943. 
C B CAPITAL —Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, Pa; bread, rolls and cake. Use 
claimed since Jan. 12, 1945. 
a BICKIEPEGS CHU-CHUS. — Bickiepegs, 
Ltd., Hertfordshire, England; biscuits for 
children, being rusks other than choco- G M4 Shi — 
late covered  rusks. Use claimed _ since rain Ippers ——— 
Dec. 28, 1943. 
ie CAROL ANN—Burton & Dreyer, Wau- Domestic and Export = 


kegan, Ill; general line of cakes and cookies, 
Use claimed since Feb. 1, 1944. 


—_— 
— 
- FRUITARGE—California Fruitarge, Inc., 
Pi 95 White Plains, N. Ys; fruit cake. Use 
claimed since Jan. 29, 1945. 
BARONIAL—Victory Cake Co., Newark, LIMITED 
March 
aa 
P; 


(ff) 


N. J; fruit cake. Use claimed since 
8. 1945, Toronto Canada 


LONDONSHIRE—King Kone Corp., New 
York, N. Y; melba toast and crackers 


known as waffies. Use claimed since April 
17, 1945. 
sacs ming ey COATSWORTH & COOPER 


COMING EVENTS 
LIMITED 


Dates and meeting places purely tenta- 
& A tive, subject to ODT decisions and the war 
situation at that time. 



























* 
ae Oct. 16-17.—American Bakers Association G d 
Pail Board of Governors meeting at Sherman rain an 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Tom Smith, 
105 West Adams St., Room 2900, Chicago 
3, Il. Feeds 
Oct. 25-26.— Michigan Associated Feed 


Men, annual nutritional school at the Mich- 
igan State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, East Lansing, Mich; secre- 
tary-treasurer, John A. Krusoe. 

Oct. 25-26—National Bakers Supply House 
Association, fall meeting at Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa; secretary, P. H. Cadwell, 
110 N. Peoria St., Chicago 7, Ill. 





\ 


E> Exporters 


-_—_— 


Milas VANCOUVER 27 





TORONTO, CANADA 

















. ek wet SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. R ° C . r R A I I Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Exp elma ta Rev may Exchange 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour . ‘PREATC EREDS Expo ‘ 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” *“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” FLOU R, LEREALS, F US Flour. Po Ma = aaa ‘ 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA FORONTO, CANADA TORONTO 1. CANADA 











Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs”’ 


9 enmrnsmneenamanencs 




















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL % CANADA 


| Millers of Canadian 
= : Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” L 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” — 
r Citadel gs | CANA 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


= 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 


























IT’S IN THE RECORD 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER &® BALANCED 




















RATIONS 

FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
40, St. ies ah te C.3. “tide ar o 4 % “ 
LONDON, ENGLAND London al - ‘4 ‘ L Cc AN ADI AWN 
“ae Hye. SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

since -" \ 2 

‘ W) ROLLED OATS 
James tichardson & dons bik 


i ' 
eee oe se & Oo | 1 


Grain ” Maree Shippers and Exporters | | OATMEAL 
ay WINNIPEG - CANADA mn. 4 ” . E: 
\ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER & 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH SSS 









———$— 








LAKESIDE MILLIN , Ltd. . 
“BLOSSOM of oe eee lad Ro nyt tyiye F lour 





Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Mill Ss Lim ited 
7. am VAN IVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


a 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT CEREAL CUTTERS 




















529 Elevators in Manitoba, Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Ls 







































oLe 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Milling Wheat 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 


who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. 


Phone ATlantic 2900 











Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
act of Congress of Aug. 21, 1912, of The 
Northwestern Miller, published weekly at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for Oct. 1, 1945. 
State of Minnesota, County of Hennepin 
ss. Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Thomas A. Griffin, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership and manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business managers are: 
Name of Publisher, The Miller Publish- 
ing Co. Post office address—Minneapolis, 
Minn. Editor, R. E. Sterling, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Managing Editor, C. K. 
Michener, Minneapolis, Minn. Business 
Managers, H. J. Pattridge and Thomas 
A. Griffin, Minneapolis, Minn. 2. That 
the owners are The Miller Publishing 
Co., principal stockholders of which are: 
A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont; R. T. Beatty, 
Minneapolis; Mrs. Eva F. Challen, Chi- 
cago, Ill; W. G. Martin, Jr., New York; 
Cc. K. Michener, Minneapolis; W. C. 
Nichols, Minneapolis; H. J. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; Eleanor L. Pillsbury, Min- 
neapolis; A. F. G. Raikes, St. Louis, 
Mo; C. F. G. Raikes, London, Eng; R. 
E. Sterling, Kansas City, Mo; Mrs. M. 
A. Truesdale, Minneapolis; S. O. Werner, 
Chicago, Il]; Mrs. Rebekah 8. West, St. 


Louis, Mo; H. E. Yantis, Minneapolis, 
Minn; Thomas A. Griffin, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 4. That the 
two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for,whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
eontain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 5. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is—(This information 
is required from daily publications only). 
Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
18th day of September, 1945. H. J. 
Pattridge, Notary Public, Hennepin 
County, Minn. (My commission expires 
Dec. 7, 1949.) (Seal.) 
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Just before a battle was begun the 
Commanding Officer shouted: 

“The Germans are coming, men, 
but we’re outnumbered four to one, 
so do your stuff.” 

Old Joe, a Kentucky mountaineer, 
began to blaze away, but in about 
five minutes he stopped and leaned 
his rifle up against a rock. 

Officer: What’s the matter? ‘ 

Old Joe: Well, I got my four.— 
Typo Graphic. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Wife: Goodness, George, this is not 
our baby. This is the wrong car- 
riage. 

Hubby: Shut up. .This is a better 


carriage. 
¢¢¢ 


Seaman (third enlistment): Sea- 
sick, Buddy? 

Seaman (first enlistment): No, but 
I’d hate to yawn. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Dorothy: Why are you so jealous 
of your husband’s stenographer? 

Phyllis: Because I used to be his 
stenographer.—Bedside Examiner, U. 
S. Naval Hospital, Farragut, Idaho. 


¢$¢¢ 


While a young mother was bath- 
ing her baby, a neighbor’s little girl 
came in and watched the process. 
The child was holding a doll minus 
an arm and leg. 

“How long have you had your 
baby?” she asked the other. 

“Three months.” 

“My, but you’ve kept her nice!” 
exclaimed the little girl—Ohio Mo- 


torist. 
¢$¢¢ 


Insurance Official: What caused 
the fire? 

Investigator: Spontaneous combus- 
tion—a $10,000 policy on a $5,000 


house. 
¢$?¢¢ 


Husband: I finally got two tickets 
for the theater. 

Wife: Then I'll start dressing at 
once. 

Husband: Good idea. The tickets 
are for tomorrow night. 


¢¢¢ 


Sailor: Waiter, bring me some to- 
mato juice for a pickup. 

Waiter: Yes, sir; and what will 
you have for yourself?—Bainbridge 
Mainsheet. 

e¢$¢ ¢ 


Wife: I suspect my husband of 
having an affair with his stenog- 
rapher. 

Maid: Oh, you’re just saying that 
to make me jealous.—Skyscraper, U. 
S. Naval Air Station, New York. 


e¢¢ 


A comely colored girl had just been 
baptized in the river. As she came 
to the surface, she cried, “Bless de 
Lawd, I’se saved! Last night I was 
in de ahms of Satan, but tonight I’m 
in de ahms of de Lawd!” 

“Sistuh,” came a baritone voice 
from the shore, “how is yo fixed up 
fo tomorrow ebening?” 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ]_OUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange 








Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN CRAWFORD & LAW 
Esta) lished 1870 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & co. 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 


LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ““DorreacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘““Coventry,’’ London Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London, 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomA,'’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


W. H. Rutherfurd 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS A 
an 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
and FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


Cc. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





—The Feedman’s 
weekly 
Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


| 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “‘Grarns,’' Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Represented in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 


Austria and Belgium. 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY. 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS 


Cable Address: “‘Bijgrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 


OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM 
Minneapolis 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: MARVEL,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxiip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 





Solicit first-class Mill Connections 


E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil” 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 














Se 


Low Grades ana Second Clears bays of FE ED S of all kinds 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


8940 So. UnionAvenue OHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “OznTuRY”’ 














J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















































Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS n Seok = — es 
ew Yo ‘as e Peo 
b ga pol bn vant Chicago id Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid aha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5: 200%. 
e . MO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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in Section Two of this issue. 
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Ross Milling Co........cccccscccccccece 21 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 43 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............5. 27 
PRUNOL BRUTIGE. GO. «6.0 0:5 6:0 des cevodvccegs 33 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co.........0.0.- 43 
St. Cloud Milling Co............... 31 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 23a 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 40 
St. Hegie Paper’ GO. cc vvcccesscvcivces 
BORO TED once kbc cine e déceb eect ceees 28 
Schneider, W. H.,..O0. 2s. ccssevicccsees 
Schults, BSujah HB CO.eicccccvicsevicses 21 
SOOCE, | PUNE, TstA, 00 cccsviscsscsesees 
Security Milling Co., Inc...........+.4.. 
Seedburo Equipment Co.........seeee005 24a 
Shellabarger Mis 6... cc cccccsccssccvces 6 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 6 
SHEVGlIOVES, JF. Fe ic cccviccwcsvevessvcsce 42 
Short, J. R., Milling Co................ 
Siebel Institute of Technologw......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ....... 2 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 24a 
MES, HEM. seins 06:6. Ub 4b c0.0 Sodws-6eules 41 
PY “OS — wob Ni bio c's oe swe teedes ade 
Spokane Flour Mills Co.........s.eee0. 7 
SP AE BI as bon 6h e sos ade cececeers 24a 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 6 
Dee Se MO no.5'5 452 ache nes ete bes 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
te ce ae ees 
BtanGata BranGs, ING, oc vsccocsvcseces 
Standard Milling Co. ........ceeeeeeeees 21 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ........ FE ocees 43 
BSUEVOED,. “THO. 255 sinc odcceoscccnesecvets 
Stock, F. W., & Sons. ERC. sic vce ccecsoes 
StoMBarG GOs wsisccvvcccccecseccccse «- 25a 
Stratton Grain Oe., s.cscossocssssve eos 7 
Wares We Bes GR a cease asitsh eure 43 
Sullivan & Kennedy ......essececeeees 40 
BWI: BQH: Sede vise vevcesesceviceceses 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ......... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 43 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. .occcccccccccccces 31 
Tension Envelope Corp. .......seeeeeeees 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
Thomas, A.. VOUSWRM. 0.0 i cccccccksecee. 43 
Thompson, E. 8S. ..... PTUTETVET TET 
Tidewater Grain Co. ....ccescessseeees 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 14a 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ......see.ee00% 40 
Transit Grain Co. ........esee08 Sse 18 
Tri-State Milling Co. ......ceeesseeees 
Twin City Machine Co. .........eee05- 178 
Uhimann Grain Co. ....seeeeeeeess 4 
Union Machinery Co. ........e00++ 
Universal Mills .......ccecsesccsecs pow 
United Grain Growers, Ltd...........- 41 
Urban, George, Milling Co...........++: 6 
Valier & Spies Milling Company.... 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen ........ 43 
Van Dusen Harrington Co...........+++ 7 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import .......eeeeeee> 
Victor Chemical Works ...........+++: 188 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 
Voigt Milling Co. ....... PY aie Cee 33 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........ 21 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cover 3 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. .........++- 27 
Wamego Milling Co. ......ccecececeess 25 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .........-..008: 43 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........++- ‘ 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ......eee-eeee: 37 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co...... 
Western Assurance Co. ........see005: 40 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 39 
Western Milling Co. .....eeeeeeeeeeeee ‘ 
Western Star Mill Co. ......seeceeneees 
Western Waterproofing Co. .........-- 27a 
White, Botd cccieviciosccvcscecsvesoces 
WHITE BH CO, vecccccccccccsccevceceses: 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co...........-- 21 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.........-eeee0+: 25 
Williams Bros. Co. ....... diese e tbe > 18 
Winthrop Chemical Oo., Inc..........:: 228 
WOE MUR GO. «ac se ccc cccvcecveste 28 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ........ ceasan>? Ge 





7. the little sample of flour you send to our 





laboratories — plus the experience and tech- 






ne. 23a 


nical service of your N-A Representative — 







goes a long way to solve your maturing, proc: 


. 24a 


. 6 
- 42 






essing and enriching problems. 


This sample should be a duplicate of the one 


. 24a 
. «& 






you send to your mill or commercial labora- 


-. 24a 
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ler 


tory, so that a valuable comparison can be 






m & 
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made. 
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Novadel-Agene brings you not just a prod- 






. 4 
» ol 


uct — not just advice — but a complete flour 






service designed from technical know-how 






i: 


and developed by nationwide experience to 






give you, promptly and economically, prac- 






tical answers to your problems. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9 e NEW JERSEY 





‘<The first word 1n a war 1s 


spoken by the guns—but the 


last word has always been 


spoken by bread.” 
... Herbert Hoover 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA © MAKERS OF FINE FLOURS FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERICA| 








